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Editorial Comment 


The perceptive comment of the youngster re- 
ported on the page opposite may jog your appre- 
ciation of the work of the teacher which is yours. 
The memories of Frank Laubach (Page 378) are 
shared in kind by every teacher, and in these facts 
are no small compensations. The need for the 
teacher is world-wide. In a time of technological 
change, you may take comfort from the fact that 
for the generation ahead, more teachers will be 
needed than ever. Yes, you may safely advise the 
person that trusts you that he can find a career in 
teaching! 

Put yourself in the other fellow’s place, when 
that internee comes to your school for his practice 
teaching! You will be able to put yourself in his 
place a little easier when you read the report of 
one of our authors on what happens to students 
who begin practice teaching. Here is a job for the 
professionally minded person, to improve that sit- 
uation, and make practice teaching a happy experi- 
ence for everybody! 


“Let George Do It” 


The Phi Delta Kappa which has enjoyed the 
services of George C. Kyte as national president 
for the biennium will find it easy to understand 
why the motto, ‘Let George do it,”’ has been adopt- 
ed by others. George C. Kyte, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of California at Berkeley, 
was elected president of the National Society of 
Teachers of Education at the recent Atlantic City 
convention. A carnation to George! 


Plans for the Magazine 


Under the guidance of the Editorial Board, pres- 
ent plans for coming issues of the magazine are as 
follows: 


September: Report of the Commission on Support of 
Public Education; Carter V. Good’s annual bibliography 
on research methods in education; reports on the 42nd 
fiscal year by Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook; and a 
symposium on “Should Membership in Teachers Asso- 
Ciations be compulsory?” Manuscripts on this subject 
invited. 

October: Special issue on “The Educational Equiva- 
lent of the Atomic Bomb.” Many pages of this issue 
will be scheduled by the editorial committee for request 
articles, but there will be pages reserved for considera- 
tion of any manuscripts you offer on the subject. What 
changes are occurring in the developing science of edu- 
cation which may be compared to this development in 


the physical science field? Can you prove that education 
is a force, rightly to be thought of as power? How will 
education help develop people fit to control the atomic 
bomb? 

November: Council preparation, commission reports 
and agenda. What should Phi Delta Kappa be and do? 
Consideration will be given to manuscripts from any 
member according to the number of pages left after of- 
ficial documents are presented. 

December: Special issue on “Comparative Education,” 
under sponsorship of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission 
on International Educational Cooperation. Plans for this 
issue are being made by the Commission. 

January, 1952: Special issue on “Textbooks and 
Schools.” How are textbooks made, published, sold? 
What are the best laws governing adoption of textbooks? 
Who should select textbooks? How are textbooks best 
used in learning? How does practice in the United States 
compare with practice elsewhere? Your manuscripts are 
welcome. 

February: Report of the 23rd National Council of 
Phi Delta Kappa, and the annual feature, “Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations Under Way in Education.” 

March: Special issue on “Education for Citizenship.” 
What have we learned about how children grow up to 
be good citizens? In what ways can the school help? 
Your manuscripts welcome. 

April: The annual list of educational books published 
in the past year. 


It is customary to inclose return postage with 
any manuscript offered to any editor, but never 
feel that you need apologize on submission of a 
manuscript. Every editor feels that a manuscript 
offered to his magazine is a compliment to the 
magazine, an expression of interest and confidence. 
Every manuscript which comes to this office is wel- 
come. The quality of the manuscripts coming in is 
such as to make us wish we could give publication 
to many more of them than our limited number of 
pages permit. Your continued interest in offering 
manuscripts for consideration is your guarantee 
of the quality of your publication. 

To give the best chance for consideration of your 
manuscript along with others, send it three months 
in advance of the first of the month of the date of 
issue. Address manuscripts to The Editor, THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Illinois. 

In describing authors of our articles in the April 
issue, Eugene S. Lawler should have been reported 
as Professor of Education, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee. My apologies for my error!— 
R. L. H. 
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I Remember 


| HAVE sat down beside thousands of illiterates 
and helped them begin to read. I have seen 
their response over nearly all the illiterate areas of 
the world. Those who cannot read have a strange, 
pathetic, even terrible longing to learn to read 
when they find it is possible, because they believe 
that through this door they can get out of their 
misery. 

I did not know this in 1915 when I went to 
Mindanao as an educational missionary. I had se- 
cured my Doctor of Philosophy degree in Sociol- 
ogy and was familiar with the literature of sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, who often write poetry 
about the idyllic happiness of the primitive peo- 
ples. But my experience with the illiterate millions 
all over the world has long since exploded this 
academic fantasy. I have found the illiterate peo- 
ple close to the poverty line, seldom able to get 
all they want to eat, obsessed with the never-ending 
problem of satisfying their hunger, sick, and 
plagued with flies and vermin and insects and 
germs which make every day a battle for life. They 
now hope; they are like men trapped in a mine 
desperately struggling to get out. 

During the last twenty years there have been, 
not dozens nor hundreds, but thousands of evi- 
dences of the wistful eagerness of illiterates to 
read. 

There rises before my memory the enormous 
campaign in Bihar Province, India, where Mos- 
lems and Hindus forgot their antipathy and taught 
one another. I saw school buildings and homes 
crowded with eager learners. At Gaya jail fifteen 
hundred prisoners were teaching one another, and 
as I came in they treated me like a god from heaven. 
While other prisoners and the warden wept, the 
poet of the prison recited a long poem containing 
these lines: 


The Spring season has set in for our souls. 

The name of God has a new sweetness. 

The garden of my heart has blossomed forth with 
new beauty. 

Praise be to God for the exceeding grace He has 
shown to us in prison. 

The days of our sighs and groans are over and a 
new song is on our lips. 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


* Frank C. Laubach is Special Counselor and 
Foreign Representative, Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, Division 
of Foreign Missions, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, U.S.A., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York.* 


We were in a prison of the mind long before we 
came to this jail. 

Today there is a new longing in our hearts. 

India has been living in a dungeon of ignorance, 
but now the good news has reached us that the 
day of her emancipation is dawning. 

No longer shall we be slaves of midnight igno- 
rance. 

Who am I, that I dare to dream the incredible new 
aspirations which fill my soul! 


I remember Baroda State, where a thousand 
people led by an Indian Scottish bagpipe band met 
me at the station before daybreak and before I 
was up, and marched to a great mala or carnival, 
where they celebrated all day long the opening of 
many blind eyes. 

I remember teaching two hundred prostitutes in 
Dar Es Salaam to read, women who had been 
forced into evil life and wanted to get out of it, 
and hoped that literacy was the door to decency 
and health. I remember their courtesy, their rev- 
erence, their gratitude. 

I remember a man who came for many days to 
the nurse in Wembo Nyama to have “‘an injection 
for ignorance’; how he laughed and trembled 
when the nurse brought him to me for his first tri- 
umphant recitation! 

I remember a hundred new literates looking 
happy as angels when we gave them their diplo- 
mas in Wembo Nyama; I remember that one old 
man in a class became hysterical when he found 
he could learn, and giggled and shouted like one 
gone crazy, so that we had to stop the class! He 
couldn’t endure his bliss! Mary Hurlburt tells of 
a man who came to her, saying, “I want the book 
that makes the blind to see.”’ 

I remember in Kessua little boys and girls teach- 
ing their fathers and mothers, and bringing them 
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I REMEMBER 


up for their diplomas, while the crowd applauded 
and the parents wiped their eyes. 

I remember old women in Blantyre, Nyasaland, 
growing so hysterical with delight at the end of 
the first easy lesson that they danced round and 
round, shaking hands with everybody in the church 
in uncontrollable rapture. 

I remember the look of heavenly joy on the 
faces of the 396 who received their diplomas at 
Donde after studying the “each one teach one”’ 
way. I remember how, after I had examined one 
woman and passed -her, she suddenly threw her 
arms around the man who had taught her, and 
cried in a flocd of tears, ‘““You taught me to read, 
you taught me, you taught me!” 

I remember thousands of students who had 
learned to read in Uganda and who erected booths 
of reeds and bulrushes to welcome the man who 
had helped make their lessons. I remember the 
presents they gave me out of their poverty. Many 
dozens of eggs, pineapples, chickens, roosters, 
and one huge sheep. 

I remember the ten men and women whom we 
had taught their first lesson in Guatemala City, 
bursting out in tears of joy at the church service 
because at last they would be able to read the Bi- 
ble, and all the congregation, including myself, 
weeping with them. 

I remember the old Maya woman in Yucatan, 
when I told her that she would make a good teach- 
er, burying her head in her arms and shaking with 
sobs. When I asked her what she was crying about, 
she said: 

“I don’t see why you came down here to teach 
a nobody like me. I’m nobody. What do you 
want?” Then she wept harder than ever. 

Through my interpreter I told her: 

“I don’t want anything, but I learned to teach 
people from Jesus. He spent all His time helping 
people. Every minute of His day He looked for 
people to heal, to open their blind eyes, to feed 
them if they were hungry, to save them from sin, 
to teach them the most beautiful things in the 
whole world. I want you to know Jesus. When 
you finish this book you will be able to read His 
wonderful life.” 

She said to my interpreter: ‘“Tell him I think 
Jesus is very kind.” 

I remember an incident in Nigeria, teaching a 
hundred Moslems all dressed in white. At the end 
of the lesson, to my consternation, they all fell 
down on their faces in front of me to show their 
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gratitude. I thougth of Paul and Barnabas at Lys- 
tra, and said to the interpreter, ‘Tell them to get 
up. I want to shake hands with them in the good 
American fashion.” 

I remember making and experimenting with 
lessons in Tanganyika with Beryl Long and her 
illiterate women, with babies tied on their backs. 
Months later Beryl Long went to a village where 
nobody had ever heard the gospel and began to 
teach the first old man who came along. He was so 
gleeful at learning so swiftly that he laughed and 
shouted with joy, and the whole village came out 
to share the happy miracle. Beryl Long then talked 
to them about Jesus. The next time she went to 
the village she was met by the chief at the head 
of the whole village. 

“We have a nice room for you and we want a 
teacher and we are going to build a church and we 
all want to be Christians.” 

Beryl Long replied, “It takes a great deal more 
to be a Christian than building a church and learn- 
ing to read. You have to stop all your bad cus- 
toms.” 

The chief replied, “We have talked over all 
that, and we are’ready to obey everything your re- 
ligion demands, if only you will teach us to read.” 

I remember one hundred women, half of them 
quite old women, in Taigu, Korea, who spent a 
week being taught by girls from the Mission 
School. At the end of the week we gave them little 
diplomas, as we always do. Then these women be- 
gan to rise spontaneously one by one to tell how 
they felt. One woman said, “People always called 
me stupid. But I learned to read and now I'll go 
home and read to them.” 

Another said, “I have stayed in this church all 
weck, studying whenever there was any light. Now 
I can read the Bible, and I thank the Lord for 
sending you.” 

An old woman who looked at least eighty stood 
up and said, “I never had any paper of any kind, 
and I never believed that in my old age I would 
read the Bible.” Then she walked up to me and 
said, ‘In the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, I bless you.” 

That blessing meant everything to the Koreans, 
for they hold old women in great reverence and 
obey whatever they command. 

I remember churches full of men and women in 
Jos, Nigeria, wearing nothing but a handful of 
fresh leaves, studying with zeal, and learning 
amazingly well. I remember their animated faces, 
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the light in their eyes, their look of triumph, as 
they took their first steps out of total illiteracy. 
These people were real Christians, and the mis- 
sionaries had been wise enough not to insist upon 
clothes. 

I remember the women studying with enormous 
zeal in Leopoldville, Congo. When the interpre- 
ters told them at the end of three days that our 
party was about to leave, they suddenly began to 
shriek and to look so furious that I thought they 
would tear us to pieces. I asked the interpreter what 
had been said, and he replied, ““They think you are 
going away while they are still nearly blind, and 
it breaks their hearts.”’ 

I said, ‘“Tell them that the other missionaries are 
staying here and will teach them.” But as we went 
out we heard them wailing and groaning. That, I 
realized, was the groan and wail of the world’s 
hungry, sick, exploited, and illiterate. 

I remember the ragged boy in Liberia who thrust 
into my hands a dime, all the money he had, to 
express his gratitude that we had come to save his 
country from ignorance. 

I remember the new light that came into the eyes 
of lepers in the heart of India, in Siam, in Africa 
and Latin America, in the Philippine Islands, as 
they taught one another and began to read their 
precious hymnbooks and their Bibles. With no 
hope for this world, these unfortunates find their 
sole consolation in hope for the future life. This 
makes the ability to read the Bible the most pre- 
cious of all gifts. I remember them weeping with 
joy. 

I remember the Moro outlaw whom I taught 
in Lanao, Philippines, not knowing who he was. 
After we had finished the first lesson he took me 
over to a corner and said, “You taught me to read 
and you are the best friend I have in the world. I 
am going to do something for you. Is there anybody 
you want me to put out of the way?” 

The Moro boys told me next day that the gov- 
ernment was looking for him for murder, but did 
not know what he looked like. 

I remember teaching the laborers at the wells of 
Pakistan, and the scores of garlands they put 
around my neck. 

I remember, after teaching illiterates in Beira, 
Mozambique, how they tried to show their affec- 
tion. One man said, ‘‘I feel like a dog that cannot 
find words to tell its gratitude, and can only wag 
its tail.” 
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There is no end to these incidents. The wildest 
and most desperate men turn out to be good, loyal 
friends when you help them. They are full of grati- 
tude, pathetically eager to follow you and be with 
you. Every night you have trouble getting away 
from them in order to sleep. These helpless multi- 
tudes will follow anybody who tries to help them. 
You don’t have to be educated; you only have to 
love. 

The most primitive people in the whole world 
live in the interior of New Guinea, the great island 
north of Australia. I taught the children of the can- 
nibals who ate James Chalmers, the famous mis- 
sionary, in 1901. The coast has been Christianized 
in the fifty years since Chalmers died, but the in- 
terior still has thousands of cannibals. Nobody can 
count them without getting cooked. The largest 
tribe is well called ““Kookookookoo.” 

We made lessons in seventeen of the New Gui- 
nea languages, and then the government took us by 
plane to the interior, where there is a tribe which 
has decided to stop cannibalism. They say they have 
not eaten people for fifteen years. There is a mis- 
sionary named Daring among them, and he is well 
named. Forty of us landed in little planes at the 
airfield which had been built there by the army. 
There were forty thousand people in that tribe, and 
more than a third of them came to us to learn to 
read. Each of us centered upon one student, as our 
custom is, while all the rest tried to look on and 
imitate what we said. At the end of a week we had 
taught the first forty who had ever read that lan- 
guage, for it had never before been written. Then 
we had our graduation for those forty and told 
them they were to teach the entire tribe. That Sun- 
day at least fifteen thousand people swarmed on 
the airfield, marching, dancing, jumping, shouting, 
to celebrate this greatest event in their history. 
Their chiefs met in solemn council. Then the great- 
est chief of all came to tell us their decision: 

“This is the new great day in our history. We 
like your religion because it does so much for us. 
We are all going to be Christians and we want you 
to baptize everybody here this afternoon. All ex- 
cept us chiefs. We are not quite ready. We are 
told that you do not allow a man to have more 
than one wife, but we have many. We can’t think 
of any Christian way to get rid of them suddenly. 
But we will marry them off as fast as as we caf, 
and then we will be baptized too. We all want your 
religion, for it does so much to help us.” 
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That night a chief, who had walked a week to 
get there, would not go home. He stayed around 
to urge each of us in the party to come to his area 
and help his people. ‘Nobody in our region knows 
what good is, and we need somebody to come and 
tell us how to be good.” All of us had good ex- 
cuses, for we were leaving the next day. But he 
would not leave until we promised to try to send 
somebody up from the coast as soon as we could. 
Even among the cannibals has come this strange, 
terrible passion to rise to a new level, this amazing 
gratitude when we help them, this eagerness to 
become Christians when they learn to read. 

If we believe our religion it is far better to face 
our Maker having done what we could than to go 
before Him whimpering that we did not try be- 
cause we thought it was useless or because we 
hoped that fifty billion dollars a year invested in 
hell’s weapons would be enough. 

Jesus said that every dollar we invest in helping 
need becomes a treasure (today we would call it 
“bank account’’) in heaven. Listen to His words: 
“Lay not up treasures for yourselves upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal: for where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.” 

What we give to help need becomes an ever- 
lasting treasure in heaven. This is driven in with 
rather terrible insistence in Matthew 25:30-46. 
Not one minister in ten dares to read that passage 
to his congregation—they don’t like it because they 
don’t want to hear it or believe it or obey it. 

But to you and me it is really a wonderful prom- 
ise, if we have helped those who are hungry, or 
thirsty, or naked, or a stranger, or sick, or in prison, 
for Christ tells us what He will say: 

“Come, you blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world; for I was hungry and you gave me food; 
I was thirsty and you gave me drink; I was a 
stranger and you welcomed me; I was sick and you 
visited me; I was in prison and you came to me.. .. 
Truly I say to you, as you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 

It is terrible only to those who refused to help 
need. 

“I was hungry and you gave me no food; I was 
thirsty and you gave me no drink; I was a stranger 
and you did not welcome me; naked, and you did 
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not clothe me; sick and in prison, and you did not 
visit me. . .. Depart from me, you cursed, into the 
eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

That “eternal fire’ sounds uncomfortably like 
the terrible blast of the atom bomb or the hydro- 
gen bomb. And the words “you cursed” sound too 
much, altogether too much, like the voice of that 
innumerable multitude of hungry people who 
plead with America to help them, and who, if we 
refuse their plea, will hate us and finally blast us 
with the bomb which we invented. It is real enough 
and close enough to give us goose flesh. 

The Christian promise is infinitely comforting 
if we have obeyed it, but hell if we have said no. 
Yet, who can complain? For nothing, nothing, 
could be more just than His promise: 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” “With 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” 
“Whatever you give is given, full measure, shaken 
down, running over....” 

* From Chapter 6 in the author’s book to be published this 


spring, WAKE UP OR BLOW UP. ($2.00 from Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York 10.) 


Picture of Teacher? 


What do high school students think of their teach- 
ers? Paul R. Cobb, Coyville, Kansas, asked 1000 high 
school seniors many questions, among others the fol- 
lowing, to secure agreement as indicated: 
Unde- 
cided 
5.8% 


Dis- 
agree 


3.2% 


Agree 
Teachers as a whole are friendly 91.0% 
From my own experiences the 
strictest teacher is the best 
teacher 
Women teachers should be single 
Most teachers act like dictators 
in the class room 
i“? school teachers should be 
ismissed when fifty years of age 
The teacher I like best is not the 
best teacher 
Teachers are glad when 4:00 
o'clock comes so the brats can 
go home 
Teachers dislike using new meth- 
ods in teaching 
Married women make better teach- 
ers than single women 
Married men make better teachers 
than single men 
Most teachers are irritable and 


46.3% 
57.2% 


16.3% 
26.6% 


37.4% 
16.2% 


21.2% 14.7% 641% 


51.7% 18.2% 30.1% 


344% 174% 48.2% 


40.5% 264% 33.1% 


21.8% 18.6% 59.6% 


30.3% 38.5% 31.2% 


40.6% 31.9% 27.5% 


14.4% 12.0% 73.6% 


Older teachers are better than 
younger teachers 


Good looking teachers are poor 
teachers 


17.0% 19.5% 63.5% 


14.5% 82.5% 





Democratic Practices in Admunistration 


By M. L. STORY 


HAT COMES to your mind when the word 
“democracy” is mentioned? What do you 
think is a democratic school administration? 
When 1,817 public school employees (920 
teachers, 897 central administrative personnel) in 
51 city school systems throughout the country were 
asked, “‘are there specific administrative practices 
in your school or school system which you con- 
sider to be strongly democratic?,” their free re- 
sponses resulted in the following: 


1. Representative committees in special areas par- 
ticipate in administration 
2. A central representative council is maintained 139 
. Teachers help in curriculum construction and 
revision 
. Teacher suggestions are sought and utilized.. 89 
. Pupils take part in planning and carrying out 
school program 
. Laymen participate in administration 
. A classroom teachers’ organization exists... . 
. A student council exists 
. Teachers help select textbooks 
. Teachers have freedom to teach in their own 


. Natural cooperative relationships exist 
. Faculty meetings are democratic 
. Teachers are kept informed about school pro- 
gram 
. Administrative officials are approachable 
. In-service study programs are carried on 
. Just and nondiscriminatory employment prac- 
tices exist 
. No restrictions are placed on the teacher’s per- 
sonal behavior 
. Good supervisory relationships exist 
19. Teachers help to make the salary schedule.... 20 
20. The board of education holds open meetings 16 
21. Teachers’ individual interests are considered.. 13 
22. No race prejudice exists among pupils 
23. An equitable salary schedule exists 
24. Principals may use initiative in their own schools 7 
25. Teachers participate in selecting and dismissing 
personnel 
26. All personnel are treated well 
27. There is excellent leadership 
28. Democracy is increasing in the system 
29. The Federation is recognized and respected... 
30. A cooperative rating system is practiced 
31. A good public-relations program exists 
32. Miscellaneous practices 


Because they are framed in terms of actual prac- 
tices, these expressions of opinion provide a chal- 


* M. L. Story is Professor of Education, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


lenging set of criteria for the democratically ad- 
ministered school. Democratic school administra- 
tion is difficult of definition. Yet opinions which 
the term “democracy” elicit are important deter- 
minants in shaping practices which will become 
generally acceptable as democratic ways of school 
administration. The classification does not show 
effectively the range of individual statement, and 
many expressions besides classifications, to result 
in the large report of miscellaneous items. Some of 
the comments follow. 


Our school employees’ council meets once a month. 
This council consists of teachers, principals, adminis- 
trators, nurses, and all other employees, chosen on a 
basis of numbers to represent their groups. Through the 
executive board of this council suggestions are taken 
to the superintendent and to the board of education. 
(Teacher: Sixth grade) 

Teachers’ Association is deferred to in vetoing pro- 
posed dismissal of a teacher. (Teacher: Junior High 
English) 

The board of education permits employees to attend 
all regular board meetings and asks teachers for re- 
marks. (Teacher: Mathematics) 

Teachers are given wide lee-way in ways of teaching. 
It is recognized that teachers are individuals and that 
a good teacher develops best in her own way. (Teacher: 
Sixth grade) 

Teachers who have been actively opposed to the 
superintendent's and the board's policies are still work- 
ing in the schools. (Teacher: Fourth grade) 


Should teachers appointed to administrative and su- 
pervisory positions remain on tenure? The point is 
at issue in the schools. Large differences of opinion 
exist in industry, according to Seniority Rights for 
Supervisors? by Rexford P. Kastner (Research Bul- 
letin No. 7, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 60 pages. 15c). His analysis of labor contracts, 
and opinions of labor and industrial leaders, indicates 
no unanimity of thought. In general, he concludes 
that labor contracts should contain clauses on the point, 
and that probably tenure rights should be held for 
a limited period, perhaps one year, until employee and 
employer have had a chance to test the arrangement. 
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Need Practice Teaching Be Discouraging? 


By CALVIN S. SIFFERD 


ACTICE TEACHING for a period of from a few 
Posas to a semester is required of teachers-in- 
training in all but four of the 48 states. Educators 
feel that classroom teaching experience for a pros- 
pective teacher is a necessary part of teacher train- 
ing. The fact remains that too many teachers con- 
sider it a muisance to have a practice teacher in 
their classrooms. 

It is perhaps natural for the average teacher to 
feel that no practice teacher can do as good a job 
as can the regular teacher, and that the practice 
teacher may upset the regular routine of the class- 
room. Teachers just don’t want to be bothered 
with the extra duties involved in going over les- 
sons with the neophytes, informing them of the 
individual problems of the various pupils and all 
the details that it has taken months to accumu- 
late. It is difficult to keep a hands-off policy when 
the trainee makes mistakes of omission or com- 
mission, whether these errors are in subject mat- 
ter presentation or in the psychology involved in 
handling the class. 

Classroom teachers sometimes may be ration- 
alizing in giving these reasons for not wanting 
the classroom used by practice teachers. The older 
teacher may have the feeling that the youngster 
may be more attractive to the pupils and that, 
fresh from the college or university classroom, 
the trainee may have some new ideas or methods 
which may be more modern and conducive to 
good teaching. 

However that may be, practice teaching is prob- 
ably the most difficult period in the career of a 
budding teacher. To be thrown into a classroom 
situation, often in the middle of a semester, is a 
trying circumstance, even for an experienced sub- 
stitute teacher. The pupils know that the prac- 
tice teacher is on trial; the regular teacher is in 
the back of the room making notes. The practice 
teacher knows the regular teacher wants the class- 
work continued in the established pattern and 
is often afraid to make any changes, yet usually 
he does not know just what those patterns are. 

With all this strangeness about him and the 
feeling that he is before a judge and jury, there 
. are often added trials and discouragements. Here 
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are a few recently encountered by practice teach- 
ers: 


One boy had to travel by bus to a nearby town to do 
his practice teaching. On the first day a snow storm de- 
layed the vehicle and John was a few minutes late. He 
was greeted kindly by the principal who took him to 
the classroom, introduced him to the teacher, and left. 

“Here’s the book. You might as well take over,” the 
teacher said, thrusting the volume forward, while the 
class watched with wide-eyed interest. John had never 
seen the book and did not know what text was being 
used. Nor did he know what trend the classwork had 
been taking. 


Don was thrust into a classroom situation somewhat 
similar to that which had confronted John. Where 
John had excused himself saying that he would rather 
observe for the day, Don had become tongue-tied and 
was unable to utter a word. He was so overcome by his 
unfortunate experience that he dropped his practice 
teaching. To make matters worse the supervisor told 
the class of practice teachers that he didn’t know what 
he could do with a person who lost his voice in his 
first appearance before a class. 


Fred was practice teaching history and the class was 
discussing World War II. Fred had seen service in the 
European Theater and was amplifying some of the 
comments of the author with sidelights on the cam- 
paigns and reasons for some of the strategies employed. 

The teacher from the back of the room interrupted, 
“You will stay within the text, please. I can find none 
of that in my book.” 


Joanne was practice teaching in civics. Her super- 
visor told her to use the problem-solving method in 
class. 

“I'd like to, but we barely mentioned it in our edu- 
cation class and that’s all. Could you tell me how to 
go about using the problem-solving method?” the prac- 
tice teacher asked. 

The supervisor couldn’t tell her. 


Lucille was drawing a diagram on the board. 

“That's all wrong,” came the voice of the classroom 
teacher. 

The class snickered. 


Here are but a few instances of practice teachers 
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being hurt, embarrassed, or humiliated before stu- 
dents by classroom teachers. It is to be hoped that 
such experiences happen infrequently, but after 
talking to dozens of young teachers for the past 
several years I have the feeling that such happen- 
ings are mot uncommon. I have yet to find an 
embryo teacher who recounts with pleasure the 
experiences encountered in practice teaching. 

Such should not be the case. If we need practice 
teaching as a part of the teacher-training curricu- 
lums, then we should take steps that will make 
practice teaching a learning experience instead of 
a trial. During this past year I have known five 
persons (four of them had looked forward for 
years to a teaching career) who were good teacher 
material. Their grades were good, they had an 
interest in the profession, and their personalities 
were such that they should have made excellent 
teachers. But their teacher-training experiences 
were such that they decided they did not want to 
teach. 

The question is—what to do? Here we have 
been encouraging people to go into teaching. We 
have talked up the profession and its many at- 
tractions. Teacher-training programs have screened 
candidates carefully and have brought them along 
to the point where they are considered to have 
the potentialities of being successful teachers. 
Then the hopes and dreams and hard work of 
years is destroyed by teachers themselves who 
are lacking in the courtesy, the tact, and the knowl- 
edge of psychology that they themselves are de- 
manding of others who are almost ready to em- 
bark on a teaching career. It is a sad waste of man- 
power and a cruel destroyer of something with- 
in these young people. 

But what to do? Here are a few suggestions for 
better relations between the critic teacher, super- 
visor, and practice teacher. 

1. Closer cooperation between the supervisor 
of practice teaching and the principals and the 
classroom teachers. 

2. Principals selling the classroom teachers on 
cooperating with practice teachers. 

3. Classroom teachers taking time to orient 
practice teachers on methods or practices they 
wish employed. 

4. Classroom teachers preparing the way by 
giving the practice teacher the proper build-up to 
the class. 

5. Not criticizing the practice teacher in front 
of the class. 
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6. Being constructive in criticism. 

7. Practice teachers making it clear that they 
will appreciate help and suggestions from a critic 
teacher or a supervisor. 

8. Practice teachers being diplomatic in their 
classroom-critic teacher relationships. 

9. Practice teachers being willing to follow out- 
lines of procedure already established by class- 
room teachers. 

(And it all boils down to practicing the Golden 


Rule!) 


Over 800 educators attended the Annual Spring 
Education Conference at the University of Southern 
California sponsored by the Education Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the USC School of Education, the Los Angeles 
City and County Schools and the California State De- 
partment of Education. The meeting was titled “Across 
the Nation—Schools Face New Crises” and was de- 
signed to present the thinking of seven lay groups with 
implications for the Education profession. Laymen 
from the press, radio, church, military, service clubs, 
student and parent groups, business, labor and indus- 
try presented their views. 

The consensus of opinion ran in these five areas: 
Schools must (1) establish, promote, encourage bet- 
ter public relations; (2) encourage, develop, empha- 
size more vocational guidance; (3) teach and prac- 
tice the social skills (“how to get along with people”) ; 
(4) develop concurrently to a more satisfactory de- 
gree the emotional, moral, and intellectual maturity 
of school children; and (5) somehow teach or im- 
partially present the basic facts about America’s eco- 
nomic and political greatness. 

Some of the things heard from the speakers were— 

“The superintendent of schools must be the intel- 
lectual leader of the community,”—Lee Meriman, 
Managing Editor, Pasadena Star News. 

“Churches should learn all they can from the schools 
so they can carry forward their own religious pro- 
grams.”—Rev. James Peterson, Manhattan Beach 
Community Church. 

“We cannot be agnostic about teaching moral and 
spiritual values.”—Dr. Herbert C. Noble, Associate 
Professor of Religion, Occidental College. 

“We need men who know the fundamentals and 
have learned self-discipline.”"—Members of the mili- 
tary services. 

“Schools should teach the history of labor, and the 
importance of the contribution of the master crafts 
man.”—Dr. Robert Ziegler, A. F. of L. 

“Schools have not prepared the public with a solid 
understanding of the role of the board of education.” 





Adult Education Grows to Maturity 


By PER G. STENSLAND 


WESOME DISCOVERIES of man’s physical pow- 

er place upon adults awesome responsibility 

for the use of that power. Adults willynilly decide 
our destiny. 

We have left the ‘‘filling-station’” stage of 
adult education in this country. Adult education 
early was deemed justified as it “filled gaps’ in 
formal training, “filled leisure time” with ‘‘worth- 
while experiences,” filled rooms with adults. It 
has moved to something more than night school 
for immigrants only, trade classes only, or basket 
weaving and tap-dancing for those who were will- 
ing to sign up. 

The change in a decade is impressive. Ten years 
ago I had an opportunity to meet leaders and sup- 
porters of American adult education. As a visit- 
ing Swede, I strung out a series of conversations 
and observation trips from California to Connec- 
ticut, from Minnesota to North Carolina. In those 
pre-Pearl Harbor days, Americans, as seen by a 
foreigner, had a deep veneration for the word 
“education,” but kept a baffling coolness toward 
“the educator.’” There was a rich individualistic 
variety of patterns, but a fascination for common, 
sometimes traditional public education. The 
change in the decade is impressive. 

Ten years ago there was much talk about adult 
education as something one had to defend. Con- 
cepts of adult education as something on the 
fringe were not uncommon. Humanitarian con- 
cern, enthusiasm to serve, a sense of economic 
and social crisis made adult education the scene 
of philanthropic experiments, liberal societies, 
and emergency schemes. Seldom was adult edu- 
cation regarded as the fourth stage in a full edu- 
cation system of our society. The adult educator 
was a “half-time’’ leader. The conviction was 
“half-time-adult education-conviction.” This is 
now rare. 

Ten years ago, there were strong tendencies to 
tely on familiar forms of education. Though the 
patterns were immensely varied, the temptation 
was to look at adult education as a repetition in 
adult terms of what was happening among child- 
ten and youth in kindergartens, in schools and 
colleges. This was probably easy to explain, as 
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the American drive toward public education had 
been largely marked by a drive toward public 
schools, and the growth of informal education 
run by lay leaders had been sporadic and at times 
half-hearted. This extension of traditional-formal 
education to adults is less apparent today. 

There was much thinking ten years ago about 
THE program of adult education. One specu- 
lated on what was good for the community, the- 
orized about the criteria for an ideal democratic 
education scheme for adults, starting “where 
people were” but ending where they were sup- 
posed to be. Fewer adult education leaders now 
hope for THE program, built on “what is good 
for people.” 

This year our country will have an united 
adult education movement, stronger and more 
self-conscious than before. What forces work for 
new birth of a movement? 

The first sign of maturity of a present-day 
social movement must be its sense of moral com- 
mitments. A mature democratic movement takes 
democracy in dead earnest. It no longer quibbles 
about the one special cause or other, this group 
or that one—it is interested primarily in the 
furtherance of democratic society. This implies 
that there no longer is any scarey fear for “‘con- 
troversial issues’—all issues are controversial. 
It implies that the members of the movement de- 
cide upon democratic priorities in their necessary 
search for immediate steps to take. It implies that 
they see their work as an essential and central 
part of democratic society, no longer a piece-meal, 
peripheral, or philanthropic undertaking. 

The pride of this country has been the bold 
ideas at the base of the constitution. The preroga- 
tive has been the incessant questioning, testing, 
validating. Just as the country as a whole has 
built on this double approach to human prob- 
lems, its education movements have increasingly 
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done so. This obviously is what we should ex- 
pect adult education to do. 

The second sign of maturity is that the mem- 
bers know the movement, that they know the com- 
mon core of interests among those who are con- 
cerned with adult education (which means what 
they call adult education). It makes little sense 
now to draw imaginary lines around a group of 
educators and tell those outside that they are not 
in the movement even if their interests are com- 
mon with those inside the circle. It makes as 
little sense to say that anyone working with adults 
is an adult educator. Thus, the members of this 
adult education movement have to decide to- 
gether what are their common interests, study 
their total community spread, and find the pos- 
sible mechanism of collaboration in the deepest 
sense of that word. “Cooperation” and “‘coordina- 
tion” have ceased to have more than pious mean- 
ing. We are out to find commonness. 

Part of our commonness is indeed a dilemma of 
the movement. We attempt a voluntary move- 
ment, yet, all adults in the community need be 
involved, all should be reached. We see the need 
for organization of adult learning, yet, the pride 
of adult education has been its flexibility and 
adaptability. We want purpose, yet, we have to 
combine the many purposes of the member-groups 
of adults into a meaningful pattern. We want self- 
direction, yet leaders are needed as well as ex- 
perts in the self-directed groups. 

A third sign of maturity in the adult movement 
is a knowledge of what its relationship is or should 
be to other movements in society. Adult education 
may have played momentarily safe, keeping this 
relationship obscure or unclear. “If we are ridden 
by fear, we lose our faith in our fellow man, and 
that is unforgivable sin,” John Dewey said once. 
To paraphrase, if the adult educator is ridden by 
fear of loss of prestige, professionalism, or object- 
ive position, he loses his faith in his fellow men— 
and his movement loses its faith in fellow move- 
ments. 

What is the relationship between adult educa- 
tion and the action movements of our time? Where 
do adult educators stand with labor unions, po- 
litical parties, cooperatives, chambers of com- 
merce? What is the relationship to UNESCO, to 
churches, men’s and women’s clubs? 

Human action runs the course from feeling and 
thinking to doing. Where, in this scheme, is the 
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place for organized, purposeful adult learning, 
voluntary and self-directed? Adult education, too 
often, has stood ready to serve the many interests 
and agencies, if it were called upon. Should it 
still be just ready to serve? Scandinavian study 
circles and folk schools have been called ‘‘the brain 
and conscience” of the social action movements of 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden. Great Britain’s 
workers’ education is the workshop for British 
social democracy. The American adult education 
movement in all its phases and forms should 
frankly realize that it is a pervasive force in all 
human groups, that it represents a sector of all 
adult activity. The absence of education in adult 
action could make itself felt appallingly. 

A fourth sign of maturity in this self-appraisal 
has to do with the resources at hand. A mature 
adult education movement—building on the tra- 
dition of American experimentation—must coura- 
geously utilize all resources at hand—and search 
for new or hidden ones. A mature movement uses 
the gamut of human and mechanic inventions. 

Some social skills have only recently been ex- 
plored. Leadership training now happens in 
forms far different from those when teachers were 
called together for refresher courses. The mature 
movement may take risks in spreading such train- 
ing to ever-widening circles. Nevertheless, it is 
the people, not the professionals, who are going 
to ‘‘land the projects.” New “methods” are called 
for to help members share the responsibilities. 

Using available resources, also, means drawing 
into the movement the rich potentialities of mod- 
ern communication means. In such an undertak- 
ing, it is more important to discuss and evaluate 
what we all read and hear than to pass the text- 
book or turn on the lecturer (however good either 
of them is). It is better to learn as adult-educators 
how to integrate a film in a program than to have 
an occasional flashy film show. It is more signifi- 
cant to experiment with a radio program day 
which as a whole has meaning, than it is to produce 
however good an educational program spot. 

Old teacher-questions come to mind: why? 
who? and how? Anyone has a right to ask himself 
why adult education is especially important at this 
moment, who they are, these adult educators, 
where they are going and in what company, and 
how they propose to get there. Anyone has a right 
to ask these questions. We adult educators should 
hasten to ask them first! 






On a Philosophy of the Curriculum 


By J. F. SANTEE 


DUCATIONAL practice invariably has its con- 
E comitant educational philosophy. The former 
suffers to the degree that the latter fails to keep 

ace with an evolving social order. As men set 
about the ritualization of their educational pro- 
cedures, this failure inevitably takes place. Having 
a vested interest in the status quo, those who ad- 
minister the schools profit by the cultural lag as 
reflected in the program of studies. 

Only in recent times has thorough-going re- 
search been attempted in the field of human rela- 
tions. Even now, this type of research is often not 
welcome. The field of human relations is also the 
area of the “isms.’” Who can be objective about 
such matters as the tariff, immigration, and mar- 
riage? In the contemplation of problems affecting 
human behavior, emotionalism is involved. Subjec- 
tivity influences all curricular philosophies. 

During the last century and a half many changes 
have been brought about with regard to the pro- 
gram of studies. Ours is a machine civilization 
characterized by a stupendous increase in national 
wealth, new occupations, a high degree of mo- 
bility—both horizontal and vertical,—urbaniza- 
tion, the emancipation of women, etc. In the 
schools there have been changes in curricula, 
methods, and material equipment as our educa- 
tional leaders have sought to serve the needs of 
those who in constantly-increasing numbers have 
looked to institutionalized education for assistance 
in shaping their life careers. 

Inspection of recent educational literature re- 
veals the varied problems now engrossing the at- 
tention of the teaching fraternity. Some of these 
are: Education of handicapped children, education 
of gifted children, intelligence testing, individual 
differences, safety education, curriculum planning, 
nature and nurture, parental education, the activity 
school, the school survey, and audio-visual aids. At 
the opening of the present century, few of these 
were within the horizon of our most advanced edu- 
cational leaders. Today they are commonplaces to 
the rank and file. 

Educationally, the nineteenth century was a 
period of continuous readjustment. Long before its 
close, geography and English grammar, which 
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early in the century had figured as secondary- 
school subjects, came down into the elementary 
school. Algebra came down from college into the 
secondary school in 1820, when it was made a col- 
lege-entrance subject. (Designation of a subject 
as a college-entrance requirement is here assumed 
to establish the status of that subject as a sec- 
ondary-school offering.) Geometry followed in 
1844, and English composition in 1870. So far as 
our secondary schools are concerned, with the ex- 
ception of Latin, studied by a minority of our 
high-school boys and girls,—today’s secondary- 
school program of studies offers little having the 
sanction of any very remote period." 

With reference to the more recent changes in 
our schools, it has been written: ““Both in theory 
and practice the school system as it stands today 
differs strikingly from its progenitor of 1890.""? 

Yet Counts can say: “Through the instrumen- 
talities of organized education, American children 
are being inducted into a society that has passed 
away.''§ 

These are extreme statements, of course. The 
fact remains, however, that despite many curricu- 
lar readjustments, the program of studies contains 
much material which is meaningless to a consider- 
able percentage of those engaged in learning ac- 
tivities. 

An innovation at the University of Chicago 
should have the attention of curriculum-builders. 
According to this plan as reported, the only re- 
quirements for entrance are abilities above the 
average in the fields of reading, writing (compo- 
sition, presumably ), and thinking. The University 
admission authorities, after studying the results of 
a vast number of tests have reached the conclusion 
that the scores made in testing the abilities just 
mentioned have a higher measure of predictive 
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value than have other kinds of admission stand- 
ards.* 

It is life that educates, as Pestalozzi said. The 
individual is educated through all his experiences. 
The school does not, and cannot, furnish all the 
experiences of the individual. The implication, 
therefore, is that the school—institutionalized ed- 
ucation—is only one of the educational agencies. 

As Snedden has remarked, the function of the 
school is ‘‘residual and compensatory.’ Thus the 
school, through its curriculum, is envisaged as 
making up for certain deficiencies in the natural 
and somewhat haphazard routine of things. The 
curriculum, then, may be looked upon as those 
experiences for which the school stands respon- 


sible. 
METHODS AND GOALS 


In a discussion of the philosophy of the cur- 
riculum, mention of methods is not extraneous. 
Notwithstanding our preoccupation with goal- 
setting,—or, perhaps because of it,—what we 
teach is often determined by how we teach. 
Through our procedures in teaching arithmetic, for 
instance, we may teach pupils either to like or to 
dislike the subject. Any effective philosophy of the 
curriculum must bring about, not only the setting 
of objectives, but also the formulation of pro- 
cedures for their attainment. 

As some have perceived, from facts alone we 
can never determine what ought to be. This de- 
termination must come about through judgments 
emanating from philosophies of life. 

This line of thinking causes one to be some- 
what skeptical concerning curriculum-building 
through a study of the activities of grown-ups. A 
study of what grown-ups in Los Angeles or Mun- 
cie are doing is helpful to the sociologist, but very 
evidently, numbers of these adults are trying to 
exploit their fellows, or are otherwise engaging 
in activities not conforming to scriptural precepts. 
Ancient folly is perpetuated as well as ancient 
good. 

One of the things wrong with the rising gen- 
eration may be that it is altogether too much like 
the “risen” generation. 

The development of curricula, particularly in 
our own country, during the present century, has 
reflected enthusiasm not only for more subjects 
and their enrichment, but also for more years in 
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school and for a considerable array of ‘‘extra-cur- 
ricular activities,’’ which are, in reality, curricular. 
As a consequence, the curriculum has become ex- 
ceedingly congested, and as one of the further con- 
sequences, intellectual underassimilation affects 
many of our much-schooled youth. 

With regard to the curriculum of today, life 
values appear to have become subordinated to, or 
synonymous with “scaffolding” values—that is 
to say, values thought to be prerequisites for the 
next higher scholastic level. It is in our secondary 
schools that we see this kind of thing best exempli- 
fied. 

It has been facetiously said that, pedagogically, 
we are “aiming at nothing and hitting it most of 
the time.” This, of course, is intended as a bit of 
pleasantry. Nevertheless, it contains some grains 
of truth. This will continue to be apparent so long 
as we have high school and college graduates who 
are unable to write satisfactory letters of applica- 
tion, who are unable to express their thoughts in 
forms suitable for publication, and who are un- 
able to solve ordinary arithmetic problems. 

Then, too, after being exposed to a year of 
“plane’” geometry, our students are still meas- 
urably ignorant of most things having to do with 
land measurement. Townships, sections, principal 
meridians, and correction lines are generally un- 
known to them. This may result from the fact that 
we attempt the teaching of a theoretical, instead of 
a functional, form of geometry. Euclidean mental 
gymnastics do not appeal to some. Why should 
they interest any except a small minority? All 
branches of mathematics, of course, are practical 
when they contribute to vocation. Our boys and 
girls suspect that we try to make them take too 
many things on faith. Without knowing the term, 
“formal discipline,” they are well aware of peda- 
gogical trust in that doctrine. 


THE EFFECTIVE COOPERATION 


That the pupil shall pull with the teacher is one 
of the fundamentals to be borne in mind by cur- 
riculum-builders. Much teacher effort is wasted in 
working at cross-purposes with the learner. 

Dewey set forth a great truth when he said that 
the Law of Method is ‘implicit’ in the nature of 
the individual to be taught. In other words, the 
aptitudes of the learner determine the method, ot 
the method fails. And again, what we teach may 
be determined by how we teach. There is no abso- 
lute separation of curriculum from method. 
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Practices for Effectrve Discipline 


By SIDNEY L. CELLER 


HAT teacher will be most effective in discipline, 
we believe after examining practices in over 
150 classrooms, who— 


. Makes his or her presence felt in a pleasant way 
. Begins when willingness is shown 
. Takes steps to establish rapport 
. Has the whole class active in recall 
Makes use of equipment and visual aids 
. Cares for physical condition of the room 
. Develops classroom mechanics 
. Moves away from desk 

9. Uses subject matter appeal as a control 

10. Uses mental hygiene values for each pupil 

11. Plans worth-while work to keep each pupil chal- 
lenged constantly. 

12. Avoids lulls or idleness 

13. Classroom manner free rather than restricted 

14. Extra-classroom manner free rather than restricted 

15. Displays sense of humor for relevant fun 

16. Meets disciplinary situation 

17. Puts progress of whole group above individual 
considerations 

18. Uses simple devices (a look, a smile) 

19. Facilitates the mastery of subject matter 

20. Uses blackboard without losing pupils 

21. Provides for individual instruction 

22. Explains points carefully 

23. Answers points of confusion patiently 

24. Makes pupils feel the importance of the work 
they are engaged in 

25. Provides clear directions 

26. Uses clear questions 

27. Does not monopolize classroom time 

28. Encourages pupil participation 

29. Avoids authoritarian manner 

30. Knows pupils’ names 

31. Shows awareness of differences in ability 

32. Teaches to ise level of the understanding for 
whole class 

33. Works at building a sense of individual respon- 
sibility 

34. Provides for elastic endings 

35. Gives summary or has pupils give it 

36. Provides assignments 

37. Develops social intelligence* 


Each one of these headings suggests the prac- 
tice that made for effective discipline. Thus, to 
“Make his presence felt in a pleasant way,” the 
teacher deals with the art of setting a good emo- 
tional tone for the learnings that are about to take 
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* Adapted from the author’s “Practices Associated With Ef- 
fective Discipline,” doctoral dissertation, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1950. A more extended report of the study will be published 
in the Journal of Experimental Education. 


* Sidney L. Celler is Teacher of English, Forest 
Park High School, Baltimore 7, Maryland. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


place. This practice assumes that a wholesome air 
of eagerness and interest in the experiences that 
are about to be shared, shown by the teacher, is in- 
fectious and does much to make the pupils feel 
a kindred spirit for the tasks at hand and impatient 
or annoyed at any interference with the purpose at 
hand by other pupils. In order to do this adequate- 
ly, the teacher must show a good pleasant disposi- 
tion and a sincere enthusiasm for the class meeting. 

“To begin when willingness is shown” is felt 
to be essential to good discipline. A teacher who 
waits for the irrelevant noise to subside or sub- 
dues it before beginning to teach accomplishes two 
things; he is assured that whatever he then says 
is attended to by all, and he sets the stage for a 
wholesome work attitude where irrelevancies just 
do not occur. Many times, a teacher talking into 
the hall noise and to the pupils before they are 
quite adjusted to the new room just entered and 
before they have prepared for the new work, loses 
out not only in the beginning of the lesson but 
leaves an impression of disorder and sloppy teach- 
ing as being the normal conduct of the room. In 
inculcating efficient habits of work and associating 
them with the room right from the beginning of 
each lesson, the teacher has the pupils gain a re- 
spect not only for the teacher but also for the work 
at hand. If the teacher has these habits of work 
well established and the pupils begin them as soon 
as they enter the room, much time is saved, much 
more work is accomplished, and the pupils develop 
a healthy regard for the learning that takes place 
in a room where disciplinary disturbances are def- 
initely out of place. 

“The look, the smile, and other devices’ may 
stop incipient misbehavior quickly, without inter- 
fering with the instructional program of the class. 
An alert and skillful teacher can, with a signifi- 
cant look, meaningful smile, a hand on the shoul- 
der, or a simple connotative saying of a name, re- 
mind a pupil or pupils of their purpose in the room 
as they begin to stray from that purpose. In this 
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way no deadening or time-consuming lectures or 
conduct break into the instruction to distract the 
whole group. This was thought to be good disci- 
plinary strategy because it saves as much time and 
strain as the ignoring of minor infractions and yet 
brings back into the fold the marginal case or 
cases, something ignoring will not do. The prac- 
tice prevents incipient misbehavior from develop- 
ing into a serious disciplinary situation, and pre- 
serves a healthy emotional tone by the avoidance of 
constant stress and strain. In addition, that look 
or smile can be used in appreciation of good effort. 
“To facilitate the mastery of subject matter’’ is 
another way of asserting that there is a close rela- 
tionship between good teaching and good disci- 
pline. It is assumed that the teacher who, by his 
planning, his presentation, his gathering of ma- 
terials, his forceful arrangement of salient points, 
his use of the board and visual aids, his provision 
for drill and repetitive learning, makes easy the 
mastery of subject matter is, at the same time, 
avoiding any disciplinary trouble stemming from 
pupils not being able to cope with the work. If the 
teacher previsions pupil difficulties and attacks the 
subject matter needs of his pupils intelligently, if 
he handles difficult points simply and one at a 
time, he eliminates a sense of failure and frustra- 
tion that leads to asocial behavior. The more the 
pupils feel competent for the tasks imposed upon 
them, the less likely are they to become malcon- 
tents and potentials for disciplinary disturbance. 
To ‘develop social intelligence” might also be 
named to ‘develop social consciousness’’ or “‘de- 
velop socialization.”’ By it we refer to having com- 
mon social purposes identified by each member of 
the group, emotional satisfactions given to each 
child participating, and personality traits explored 
for well-rounded development. The question be- 
fore the observer is whether this class is a social 
unit. As to the common purposes, what are they? 
Did the pupils show a willingness to follow them 
through? As to the emotional satisfactions, does 
the teacher use reward, imitation, suggestion, ideas 
and ideals to make a pupil do something? Is there 
a feeling of belonging, of satisfaction in achieving 
a common purpose? 





The Psychological Monographs, published by the 
American Psychological Association, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue Northwest, Washington 5, D. C., 
is currently edited by Herbert S. Conrad of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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What are the Effects of College? 


C. Robert Pace reported upon a survey of 2,500 
alumni of Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
to a study group of the Fifth Annual Conference on 
Higher Education, as follows: 

Graduates of liberal arts showed a more balanced 
picture of interests and attitudes than did graduates 
in the professional and technical schools. Whether 
these people were like this in the beginning or whether 
we helped to make them that way is a question we can- 
not yet answer. The fact is that these differences in 
adult behavior exist and that they correspond roughly 
to the differences in academic emphasis between liberal 
or general education on the one hand, and professional 
and technical education on the other. We thought that 
many of the college differences in adult behavior might 
be more properly ascribed to differences in such factors 
as age, or sex, or marital status, or income, or occu- 
pational level, or size of community. So we examined 
all of these possibilities. In no instance did we find 
differences on these other factors which, singly, served 
to nullify the college difference. 

College does make a difference. The particular kind 
of college also makes a difference. So does one’s in- 
dividual belief in the importance of the goal toward 
which he is working. 


TRAINING HELPED TEACHER! 


Teachers with masters’ degrees rated higher than 
teachers who did not have masters’ degrees, when 
Howard Odin Reed attempted to evaluate the objec- 
tives, methods, and devices of the Industrial Arts 
Teachers in fifty representative secondary public school 
systems in Illinois. 

“The median scale score for objectives and methods 
and devices for the teachers of Illinois included in 
this study who had masters’ degrees was approximately 
fifteen per cent higher than the median scale score for 
the teachers who did not have masters’ degrees.” The 
conclusions of his doctors’ thesis presented at the 
University of Illinois, 1948, says further: 

“According to the jury responses, industrial-arts 
objectives for junior and senior high schools should 
be concerned with the fullest possible development 
of each individual student’s character, social skills, 
health and safety, orderly performance, creativeness, 
self discipline, versatility, democratic participation 
in group undertakings, and formation of judgments; 
as well as the development of the ability to draw and 
design, to use tools and operate machines skillfully, to 
appreciate and use industrial products wisely, to ac- 
quire a tradé vocabulary, to develop an interest in 
modern industry, and to choose a vocation wisely. 
Many of these objectives seem to be compatible with 
those of general education.” 








If the Graduate Gets Rich, Has the School Succeeded? 


Is Personal Vocational Success the Aim? 


By VICTOR L. JEPSEN 


HE high school senior plans to go to col- 

lege to enhance his opportunities. Self-inter- 
est motivates students and parents to undergo 
the sacrifices required for a college education. 
Veterans attend college to sharpen vocational 
tools. Educators have made much of the fact that 
a college education pays off in good hard cash. The 
colleges and universities have advertised them- 
selves into a dilemma. Why should one go to 
college? 

Graduates of American colleges and universi- 
ties have been financially rewarded far above the 
average. One has only to review the studies of 
Dodge, Lord, Draper, Caswell, Babcock, and 
Greenleaf in order to find that college educated 
men and women do very well indeed for them- 
selves. Even the classic rebuttal that it was not 
the college education but the selective process 
which produced such satisfying statistics fails to 
dent very much the smug satisfaction about these 
vocational rewards. 

When and if all or most youth attend college, 
the selective criterion may change from the di- 
ploma to something else. That something else 
may well be the record of the student while in 
college. Academic minds may look upon this with 
complacency as the natural criterion for deter- 
mination of future success or failure in the voca- 
tional world. They had better look at the facts 
a little more closely! 

What is there about a college record that may 
help to determine future vocational success? 

Grades summate collegiate success. How ade- 
quate are grades to measure vocational success 
after graduation? This question has absorbed the 
interests of a great many educators and research- 
minded individuals. One interested in data on 
this subject may consult the studies of Dexter, 
Kunkle, Nicholson, Knapp, Payne, Bevier, Smith, 
Thornhill and Landis, Rice, Tunis, Edey, Walters, 
Covell, Gifford, Bridgman, and others who have 
investigated this problem. Or he may choose to 
examine the studies of Gambrill, Thorndyke, Ter- 
man, or Jepsen. The major difference in the two 
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groups of studies is that the former finds substan- 
tial relationship between academic grades and 
vocational success whereas the latter finds little 
or no relationship. 

Some answer to this discrepancy may lie in the 
definition of vocational success. The earlier studies 
by and large selected academic or professional hon- 
ors as criteria, whereas the latter studies usually 
have selected financial reward as a more objective 
measurement of success in terms of today’s think- 
ing. It is debatable whether financial remuneration 
may be considered success, but in terms of the ex- 
pectations of today’s college graduates no other 
measure is so universally acclaimed or sought 
after. A second and more convincing reason for 
the difference in results may lie in the subjects 
studied. Those studies finding substantial relation- 
ship used graduates of our great private universi- 
ties or selected individuals from great universities, 
whereas the studies showing little or no relation- 
ship between grades and vocational success selected 
as subjects a much more heterogeneous aggregate 
of college graduates, selected from every walk of 
life and colleges lowly as well as lofty. 

Fresno State College, California, is a typical 
American state college in almost every way. Situat- 
ed in an agricultural community, serving regional 
needs and attracting local students, it provides a 
laboratory in which to examine the academic and 
vocational success of its graduates. Some 797 male 
students were graduated between the years 1929 
and 1941. Scholastic records on these were readily 
available. It was possible to contact most of them 
in regard to present occupation. About 60 per cent 
cooperated in an oral and written survey regarding 
present vocational status. 

Just how accurately might this college forecast 
the vocational success of its students from an exam- 
ination of academic records? About 10 per cent of 
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this group was earning, in 1947, incomes of over 
$7000 per year. Were the recipients of these in- 
comes the high-caliber students? The following 
table shows the relationship. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF INCOMES IN EXTRA HIGH AND 
LOW WAGE RECEIVED BY HIGH AND 
LOW GRADE STUDENTS 











High Low 

Incomes Incomes 

Received Received 

Over Under 
Grade Level $7,000 Pct. $3,000 Pet. 
Highest 10% 6 12.8 4 8.5 
Next 10% 4 8.5 7 14.9 
Next to lowest 10% s 17.0 7 14.9 
Lowest 10% 6 12.8 5 10.6 





Relationship between grades and vocational 
success for the whole group is computed by use of 
the Spearmen formula for coefficient of correla- 
tion. 

TABLE 2 


RANK STANDING IN GRADES COMPARED WITH VOCATIONAL 
SUCCESS FRESNO STATE COLLEGE GRADUATES 1929-1941 











Year Number Correlation 
1929-1936 243 04 
1932-1941 228 -.03 





Relationships may very easily be thrown askew 
by disproportionately large incomes within a vo- 
cational area where high academic standing is not 
traditional, such as business. However, when grad- 
uates are broken down into occupational classes, 
the correlation is not altered radically. 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
COLLEGE GRADES AND SUBSEQUENT EARNINGS 
IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE GRADUATES 1929-1941 











Occupation Number Coefficient 
i 203 -.05 
Professions .......... , eapes 52 -.15 
Teachers School ..... te eeeeee 160 .05 
Administrators ..... ee FP 56 23 





Enough of the findings of the study have been 
given to show that, in this one college at least, 
grades are not a reliable indication of subsequent 
vocational success. Why is this true when most 
college teachers and administrators would hope to 
be able to forecast vocational success from aca- 
demic honors? 

Apparently, the changing character of the 
American college graduate together with the ac- 
tual changing purpose of collegiate education ren- 
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ders forecasts by scholastic records unreliable. No 
longer does a natural selection process send only 
the most wealthy, ambitious, talented, or ag- 
gressive individuals to college. No longer does a 
college exist primarily to train for the professions. 
When these facts are eliminated from the equa- 
tion, college marks simply do not suffice to select 
the successful man. 

For those who do not believe the above premise, 
a closer examination of the qualities measured by 
grades may show why we cannot use the same cri- 
terion for measuring vocational success. What 
characteristic results most surely in good grades in 
school? 

Probably a good memory. Nothing is so valuable 
at examination time. Speed and facility in reading 
are invaluable assets. Acquiescence with authority 
and open-mindedness and love of orderly knowI- 
edge help many a student through the ivy passages. 
Of course, good work habits, perseverence, atten- 
tion to detail and other characteristics are also val- 
uable, but few will deny that those gifted with the 
former traits may succeed in school without too 
much reliance on the latter. 

Are these the attributes rewarded in financial 
terms by the world? The latter ones to some ex- 
tent, yes, but the former ones, no! What are the 
characteristics which bring vocational success? In- 
numerable suggestions arise, but most will agree 
that drive, desire to succeed, shrewdness, ruthless- 
ness and showmanship when combined in one in- 
dividual are sure concomitants of material success. 
Does the school teach these? No! Should the col- 
lege evaluate them? Perhaps, if its grades are to 
be used to forecast vocational success. Yet most 
teachers hesitate to reward in school drive, desire, 
showmanship, shrewdness and ruthlessness. We 
have hesitated because we have felt all along that 
teaching personal financial gain is not the primary 
purpose of the college, and that rewarding those 
qualities which cause it is not our prime purpose in 
giving grades. 

Is it not true, then, that the college has some 
other more important ultimate goal, and that our 
program should be attuned toward that end? If the 
day comes that college graduates can no longer ex- 
pect the degree to bring enhanced financial status, 
this is the time for college administrators boldly to 
issue and strenuously defend some other goals! 

“Our degrees are not issued primarily for pet- 
sonal financial gain because we do not believe this 
to be the most important thing in the world.” 
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The High School Competitive Program 


By RHEA H. 


HE growth of competitive athletics, both intra- 
mural and interschool, in the United States dur- 
ing the last fifty years has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. Athletic competition in our high 
schools has come to be an American tradition and 
institution. In no country in the world has there 
been the development of intramural and inter- 
school athletics that is found in America. The 
emphasis on competitive athletics which is found 
in the United States is the natural end result of a 
country which has built its greatnesses and its 
weaknesses on the competitive system under a 
capitalistic philosophy. The good and the bad of 
our present athletic system are but reflections on 
our national, social, moral, and economic mores. 
W. Stuart Symington, until recently Secretary of 
the Air Force, has expressed the values of competi- 
tive athletics in these words: 


“I think America’s most cherished national possession 
is sportsmanship. I choose to define sportsmanship as 
honest rivalry, courteous relations and graceful accept- 
ance of results. As a businessman I can vouch for how 
badly we need those traits in industry; and as a mem- 
ber of government, I can vouch also for their need in 
Washington. America would not be what it is today 
without competitive sports. They are a part of the fiber 
of our tradition. Their nationally known products of 
mental, moral and physical training, and their obviously 
great influence on the development of character, are fun- 
damental elements in our heritage. When a young Ameri- 
can, though burning up inside, quietly turns away from 
a called third strike, or accepts without grimace, moan 
or mutter, the foul called on him for basketball over- 
guarding, he is learning those traits which later make 
him an asset to his community, to his future business 
or profession, and to his nation.” 


Intramural and interschool athletics are not 


necessarily counterparts to each other. Both have 
an important place in the school’s educational pro- 
gram. Each can be justified on its own merits. The 
important thing in the school program policy is 
to be certain that one activity does not crowd out 
or overshadow the other. Each should have its 
proper degree of emphasis. The problem is to find 
and maintain this. In many instances it is not a 
case of de-emphasizing interschool athletics, but 
rather that of bringing up and giving proper em- 
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phasis, attention and recognition to the intramural 
program. Make intramurals attractive and worth 
while, and they will pay dividends in interest and 
participation on the part of the great mass of high 
school students who merely want a chance to play. 

Athletics are most important and vital in the pro- 
gram of education for youth and adults. Athletics 
should be used to develop and promote worth- 
while educational goals. If athletics are to serve 
useful ends, they must be wisely guided, thor- 
oughly supported, and wholeheartedly accepted. 
Participants, parents, and educators must under- 
stand the dynamic character of athletics—a force 
for good—or a force for evil. Athletics in the 
schools may be an effective medium for the educa- 
tion of youth, or they may be misused to glorify a 
coach, a school, a faculty, or as a source of enter- 
tainment for the general public. Athletics may be 
evaluated in terms of championships, gate receipts, 
and attendance figures, or they may be judged by 
their effect on the human beings involved. 

The National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations has made, and is making at 
the present time, many contributions in the area 
of interschool competition to assure that athletics 
fit into the educational pattern of our school cur- 
riculum. The purposes of the Federation are to 
protect and supervise the interstate athletic inter- 
ests of the high schools belonging to the state asso- 
ciations, to assist in those activities of the state 
associations which can best be operated on a na- 
tionwide scale, to sponsor meetings, publications 
and activities which will permit each state associa- 
tion to profit by the experience of all other member 
associations, and to coordinate the work so that 
waste effort and unnecessary duplication will be 


avoided. 
There are a number of controversies and mis- 
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understandings in the present-day school athletic 
program that are causing grave concern.’ 

A. One of these is the purpose of athletics. It 
involves such questions as, “Should one play to 
win and be judged only on such results?,”’ or “Are 
there other vital educational values?” 

B. Another problem is focused around leader- 
ship. To clarify the issues here, there should be 
standards for the selection of leaders, their prepa- 
ration, and the procedures in carrying out leader- 
ship duties. 

C. A third basic problem is the nature and scope 
of the administration and supervision of athletics. 
It involves the sanction of contests, all-star games, 
bowl games, alumni administrative participation, 
procurement and use of facilities, financing, ath- 
letic schedules, conferences and associations, tour- 
naments, pre-season and post-season games and 
practices, player and spectator control, recruiting, 
proselyting, subsidization of players, public rela- 
tions, girls’ athletics, and exploitation. 

D. Another important problem is grouped 
around the participants. Involved here are consid- 
erations and standards of eligibility, parity of com- 
petition, traditional rivals, protection of partici- 
pants, amateurism, and awards. 

E. A fifth problem is concerned with activities. 
Are the activities selected, organized, and adapted 
to the needs of the participant? 

F. Finally there are problems concerned with 
the values and outcomes, proposed and realized 
through interscholastic athletics. The need for 
standards and criteria for determining the worth- 
whileness of our interscholastic athletic programs 
is evident. 

Twelve basic principles which should be includ- 
ed in any statement of athletic philosophy are sub- 
mitted here. They are not suggested as all-wise or 
all-inclusive, but as guide posts on the road to an 
educational interschool athletic program. 

1. Furnishing equipment and facilities for in- 
terschool athletics is the primary responsibility of 
the school and not the community agencies. Ad- 
ministrators and school-board members who main- 
tain that high-school athletics must pay their own 
way from gate receipts are indirectly losing control 
of the athletic program and placing it in the hands 
of community groups which subsidize it. 

2. The pupil is the center around which and for 





1 John K. Archer, “Standards in Athletics for Boys in Secon- 


dary Schools,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 


ondary-School Principals. (March, 1950, pp. 208-212.) 
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which all interscholastic activity is organized. His 
welfare is of paramount importance. 

3. Activities in the interscholastic program 
should be selected on the basis of their potential 
contribution to the purposes of education. This is 
in line with the accepted standard that all activities 
conducted by the school should make a definite 
contribution to the fundamental purposes of edu- 
cation in a democracy. 

4. Mere participation in the interscholastic 
sports program is no guarantee that educational 
outcomes will accrue. If a sport is to make its proper 
contribution to the purposes of education, it must 
be conducted by high quality leadership which 
clearly understands its goals and seeks intelligently 
to attain them. 

5. Education should make provision for the in- 
dividual differences in youth. On one end of the 
physical scale this means, among other things, spe- 
cial classes for the handicapped; on the other, it 
means interscholastic athletics of a broad and var- 
ied nature for the youth with superior ability. 

6. Any practice which subordinates the educa- 
tional function of interscholastic athletics to the 
winning of contest is to be condemned. 

7. Classifying sports as major and minor can be 
justified only in terms of their relative contribu- 
tions to the purposes of education. Such classifica- 
tion based on gate receipts and spectator interest 
are educationally unsound and indefensible. 

8. All interscholastic activities should be made 
to yield as large an educational return as possible. 
The range should be wide in activities offered and 
in the number of youths participating. 

9. Interscholastic athletics are an integral part 
of the total program of health and physical edu- 
cation. 

10. Emphasis should be placed on sports super- 
vision and direction rather than on sports promo- 
tion. 

11. The high-school athletic program must re- 
main amateur in the strictest interpretation of the 
word. In no way can an athletic program which is 
not purely amateur be justifiable as a part of a 
high-school curriculum. 

12. Awards for athletic participation must be 
rigidly controlled. If the values which we claim 
for athletics are present, what greater award could 
a student receive than training in such desirable 
attitudes as cooperation, honesty, integrity, clean 
living, and sportsmanship? 






















The Approach to Comparative Education 


By. WALLACE H. STREVELL 


HE usual approach to comparative education 

has been to describe the dominant national 
philosophy and social order of a country. What- 
ever then is observed in the way of educational 
structure, method, and support is interpreted on 
the premise that the schools serve as an instrument 
of that society. 

Without in any way discrediting this useful 
viewpoint, another approach is gaining recogni- 
tion which may be termed the objective approach. 
It assumes that there are common elements in the 
educational systems of all nations—at least those 
of western civilization—which admit an appraisal 
and comparison of national school systems by 
means of a recognized scale of criteria. 

American education specialists engaged in the 
reorientation program of military government in 
the United States Occupied Area of Germany have 
demonstrated the value of the objective method. 
Thus of a country having non-coterminous school 
districts and non-coterminous channels of school 
support they found it enlightening to inquire how 
much is expended on the education of each child. 
To a country renowned for uniform standards they 
addressed the question of how widely diversified 
may be the levels of training of its teachers. In a 
country priding itself on its quality of literacy they 
made inquiry as to what proportion of the popula- 
tion receive various amounts of schooling. Doubt- 
less German educators would have a series of 
counter questions about American schools. How 
much effort is made to develop the brighter chil- 
dren? What is the rate of teacher turn-over? How 
does the school system articulate with industry? 

Despite these differences in viewpoint, there are 
common denominators with respect to the psy- 
chology of learning, the economics of school sup- 
port, and the needs and interests of youth that 
place the exchange of technical information on a 
democratic footing. Classroom teachers are espe- 
cially receptive to a knowledge of methods that 
teachers in other lands have invented or developed 
to an effective degree. 

A master plan for basic education statistics as a 
means to standardize education statistics is cur- 
tently being considered by the twelve ministries of 
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education for Western Germany. Implementation 
of the plan will permit a study of ratios and ten- 
dencies in education as suggested in the following 
checklist quoted from the report?: 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION STATISTICS 
(for each school type) 


Staff members, or units, per 1,000 pupils 

Class-rooms per 1,000 pupils 

Other special facilities per 1,000 pupils 

Expenditure per pupil per annum 

Proportion of school support from respective agencies— 
state, local, other 

Percentage of annual budget allocated to education— 
state, municipal, other 

Age-grade charts 

Average class size (quartiles) 

Teachers’ ages, and sex 

Teachers’ education: 

Number of years of education received 
Number of years thereof in teacher training institu- 
tions 

Hours of schooling a year 

Hours per week for each curricular area by grade, re- 
quired and elective 

Pupil enrollment by departments (courses of study) 

Scholarship assistance, number, amount, requirements 

Foreign students in higher institutions 

Discontinued schooling—age, sex, reasons 

Occupation of parents 


It was suggested that in addition to numerical 
data certain other information should be assembled 
and published in order to gain a fuller description: 
(1) Purposes of each school type; (2) brief of cur- 
ricular subject content; (3) school calendar; (4) 
student activities; (5) teaching methods; (6) 
teacher training courses; (7) teacher associations 
and education periodicals; and (8) directory of 
schools and school officials. 

The objective viewpoint is gathering strength 
among specialists in international education. 

_1 Second Handbook of Basic Education Statistics (U. S. Occu- 
pied Area of Germany), Education Research Section, Education 


and Cultural Relations Division, Office of the United States High 
Commission for Germany: July 1950. 
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EACHERS PROBABLY give fewer objective tests 
than they would like because considerable care 
and effort are required in the construction of such 
tests, and the task of scoring is time-consuming 
because of the large number of individual items 
involved. The method of comparing each stu- 
dent’s paper with a key requires a lot of detailed 
work on the part of the teacher and is subject to 
clerical error. Reading the correct answers in class 
and having the students correct the papers uses 
class time and may involve misinterpretation. A 
device I have developed enables the teacher to 
score simultaneously and quickly a large number 
of tests. It reduces the possibility of clerical error. 
The procedure used with the device is to give 
each student separate answer and question sheets. 
For each question the student places a circle in a 
square on the answer sheet corresponding to the 
number of his choice of several possible answers. 
All of the answer sheets are placed together with 
a key in a special holder and perforated with a 
stylus in the places where the key indicates the 
correct answer should appear. The coincidence of 
perforation and student mark shows a correct 
response. 

The mechanical means necessary for this simple 
procedure are uniform answer sheets, a well-con- 
structed holder, and a stylus. 

The answer sheets used with this device are 
mimeographed on 814” x 11” paper. The form is 
divided into two columns, each accommodating 
25 questions, and each question having up to five 
spaces corresponding to the five choices in a mul- 
tiple-choice test. Up to 250 true-false questions 
may be used with the sheets when only the true 
or the false are marked. Spaces are provided for 
the student’s name, the date, score, grade, course, 
section, and the number of the test. 

The holder used in scoring the tests is com- 
posed of five main parts: a top panel, bottom 
panel, and three wood spacers. The top panel is 
made of clear plastic through which 250 holes 
1/16” in diameter are drilled to correspond to 
the marking spaces on the answer sheet. The bot- 
tom panel is made of black tempered masonite 
with holes corresponding to those in the top panel. 
Three wood strips separate the top and bottom 
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panels at one end and two sides. This holds the 
answer sheets in place, with the center of each 
marking space beneath a hole in the top panel. 
Metal cap nuts for feet are screwed into the bot- 
tom panel so the stylus will not scratch the desk 
top during the scoring process. The stylus is made 
by soldering a length of needle into a hole drilled 
in the bolt of a glass cabinet knob. 

Care must be used in aligning the top and bot- 
tom panels, drilling the holes, and construction 
of the answer sheets. The device has proved to be 
an inexpensive, portable, and flexible means of 
scoring rapidly and accurately up to about 60 an- 
swer sheets at one time. 





“If in our efforts to defeat totalitarianism we be- 
come totalitarians,” says U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Earl James McGrath in his annual report, “we 
have lost the battle.” In combating Communism, we 
must not create our own kind of police state, he 
warned. The suppression of dissident opinion and the 
abrogation of free speech he calls repugnant to demo- 
cratic values. Highlights of the statistical picture of 
education include the following: 

1. Expenditures for all education, public and pri- 
vate, for the school year 1948-49 in the United States 
are estimated at $51/, billion, compared with slightly 
more than $5 billion for the previous year. 

2. The average salary of teachers, principals and su- 
pervisors is estimated at $2750 for 1948-49 compared 
with $2254 two years earlier. 

3. Expenditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for current expenses is estimated at $185 for 
1948-49 compared with $152.80 two years earlier. 

4. Enrollment in federally-aided vocational classes 
increased in 1948-49 to an all-time high, slightly 
above 3 million. 

5. The number of 1-teacher schools is estimated 
at 75,000 in 1948-49 compared with 86,563 in 1945- 
46 and with 265,474 in 1909-10. 

6. During 1948-49 nearly 27,000 foreign students 
were admitted to institutions of higher education in the 
United States compared with approximately 21,000 
in 1947-48 and 16,000 in 1946-47. 

































Education and the Esthetic Approach 


By RICHARD G. WIGGIN 


DUCATORS have talked of the “integrative 
E aspect”” of art experience. Justification for 
these assertions has been largely through individual 
experience, and conclusions drawn from anecdotal 
accounts of student development as recorded by 
observation. Realizing there the lack of validity, 
art educators have attempted to make use of ob- 
jective measures. Few of these tests have proved 
particularly fruitful because of the fallacy inherent 
in evaluating the whole personality through re- 
course to summation of its parts. Almost all of the 
tests now available in the field of the visual arts 
measure Only isolated segments of the total per- 
sonality. Each points up specific areas of ability in 
a quantitative degree, but few attempt to evaluate 
the personality as a totality. 

Measures for evaluating the totality of person- 
ality development do now exist. One of these 
measures is the Evans Introversion-Extroversion 
Test. It was recently given to College of Education 
seniors from sixteen major fields of specialization 
at the University of Minnesota.* The validity of 
the test measure has not been completely estab- 
lished, but the results of its use are significant 
enough in their implications to bear further in- 
tensive study. 

The score made on the test is so formulated as 
to represent a measure of the extent of personality 
development in three fundamental areas—social 
introversion—extroversion, emotional introver- 
sion—extroversion, and degree of intellectual in- 
trospection. The test was originally administered 
to education seniors from the following fields: 


Art 
Elementary Education 
Industrial Education 
Elementary Education and 
Nursing School 
Nursing Education 
Physical Education 
Recreational Leadership 


Commercial Education 
English 

Languages 

Library 

Mathematics 

Science 

Special Studies 

Speech 


As measured by the tests, Art Education gradu- 
ates seem to possess a significantly integrated kind 
of personality development which most progressive 
educators emphasize as constituting an important 
goal of educational experience. Art Education 


_" Eckert, Ruth E., Study of Cofege of Education Graduates. 
University of Minnesota, Nov. 7, 1945. 


graduates exhibit a marked tendency toward intro- 
spective thinking, as evidenced by a numerical 
score exceeded by only one of the other seventeen 
departmental products. They possess the highest 
degree of extroverted social tendencies, which in- 
volves such characteristics as ‘‘the ability to get 
along with others,” “flexibility of personality,” 
“attitudes of tolerance,” “‘lack of prejudice.” The 
typical Art Education graduate exhibits a relatively 
high measure of emotional expressiveness, exceed- 
ed by only one other group. 

Naturally, we are not satisfied with such a frag- 
mentary evaluation. We want to proceed towards 
a more inclusive kind of summary, extending over 
a longer period of time, and including a measure 
of developmental growth, as such would be evi- 
denced by a comparison of relative personality 
scores made at the freshman and senior levels. We 
are also interested in pursuing the prime factors 
which could account for this kind of integrated 
personality. Such questions as the following are 
certainly in order: 

1. To what extent are these facts a function of 
the amount of direct, sensory experience invol, ed 
in the creation and appreciation of the art product? 

' 2. How important is the cooperative, group 
project method, constantly used in art education, 
in achieving such a result? 

3. Is there a “proper balance’ of direct and 
vicarious experience which has also played a part? 
Or is it sufficient to conclude that direct experience 
is the only prime factor? 

4. To what extent does the unity of purpose 
of all art education students account for such de- 
velopment? 

5. How much have the characteristics of indi- 
vidual instructors contributed to this development? 

6. How important is art, as an instrument of 
subjective satisfaction, in bringing about the de- 
velopment of increased sensitivity which could 
conceivably contribute to the degree of social gre- 
gariousness and awareness of individual worth 
within the social group? 

7. What implications does such a study have 
for the way in which we teach courses having par- 


(Continued on Page 400) 
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The Functions of a Profession— 


Social Status of Medicine and Education 


By JOSEPH KATZ 


W:; WHO are in education seek to improve the 
status of education in the community. In this 
effort, some of us look to the standards of the med- 
ical profession, or of the legal profession. Others 
contend that not the standards but the procedures 
followed by science will give education profes- 
sional status. Perhaps most frequently heard is the 
argument that the sooner the teaching profession 
adopts the code of the medical profession the 
sooner the educational profession will be recog- 
nized as a profession and accorded the status it 


deserves. 
MEDICAL STATUS 


The social status of the medical profession de- 
rives from the fact that a medical code was ham- 
mered out on the twin anvils of public opinion and 
private practice. The public is desirous of having at 
all times conditions such that the public health will 
not be endangered. The control of epidemics has 
progressed to the stage where prevention rather 
than cure is considered to be the principle of prac- 
tice to apply. Each individual human being is in- 
terested in the preservation of his life for as long a 

riod of time as is possible. The very fact of the 
medical profession being concerned with the pres- 
ervation of life and the maintenance of the well- 
being of the individual assures to them a status in 
the community in proportion to the emphasis given 
this basic desire of people to be well and live long. 
But service and status are inextricably bound up 
with each other. The medical profession, despite 
the eagerness of a public to live long and well, 
demonstrated over the years that it was prepared 
to set ideals of service above all else. The individ- 
ual was early recognized as being unique, and in- 
dividual differences allowed. The patient was para- 
mount. A professional code was designed to secure 
to the patient the scientific services to which he 
was entitled. The personnel of the medical world 
made use of every scientific tool that was devel- 
oped and could in some way be used by them to 
further the basic purpose of the profession, the 
preservation of life. The well-being of the indi- 
vidual was maintained at the highest possible de- 





* Joseph Katz is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


gree of efficiency. Scientific techniques were util- 
ized early, and agreement reached as to the attitude 
to be adopted for such use. As a result of the aware- 
ness of the medical profession of the benefits ac- 
cruing to the public as a result of the scientific tech- 
niques used by the profession, confidence in the 
services of the profession followed. The status of 
the profession in the community rose in direct pro- 
portion to the confidence established. 


SCIENCE OR ART 


The practice of medicine like the practice of 
education has constantly been looked upon as one 
in which art as well as science played a part. A 
medical man was an artist in his ministrations to 
the ill. To some extent that is still true today, and 
probably always will be. But science has come to 
contribute greatly to the artistic practice of the 
medical man. Arguments in the medical field now 
seldom hinge on the question of whether or not 
the practice of medicine is an art or a science. The 
relative position of the two aspects, art and science 
of medicine, have been reconciled. It is now recog- 
nized that science contributes to the synthesizing 
art of the medical practitioner in his practice. The 
educational profession is still arguing the ques- 
tion of whether or not teaching is an art or a science. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The profession of educatioh is also concerned 
with individuals and with masses, but the concept 
of individual differences is recognized more in the 
breach than in the performance. Education has be- 
come a question of masses. These masses are in- 
creasing im size to the extent that makes it neces- 
sary to re-examine the relative position of the con- 
cept of individual differences in the field of edu- 
cation. This new orientation must provide for the 
specific recognition of the purposes of the pro- 
fessional educationist in relation to the masses in 
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society. The professional educationist must be able 
to meet each individual human being in the mass 
and have the individual feel and know that he as 
an individual human being is recognized as im- 
portant in and for himself, that his needs are just 
as important as the needs of society, that society is 
the projection of the individual. The educationist 
must recognize that if education is to come of age 
in the social order, that the concept of individual 
differences must be interpreted to mean that rela- 
tive to the mass, the positive aspects of the indi- 
vidual human being are emphasized, and not only 
the awareness of differences. Professional status in 
terms of individual differences means that each 
person subject to the educative system feels and 
has confidence in the professing person. This con- 
fidence will not become a fact as long as the thesis 
is maintained that teaching is an art subject to the 
whimsicalities of the artistic temperament. Science 
makes it possible to introduce predictive techniques 
to the synthesizing art of educational practice. The 
sense of security deriving from an assurance of 
what is to be when an individual is subjected to 
the practices of the professional educationist is the 
measure of the confidence to be established by the 
education profession. 


DrvERSE AIMS 


The elementary school concerns itself with the 
three R’s and often with the fourth, religion. The 
acquisition of information by the students was the 
aim of the school. The elementary school performs 
the same function today, but adds to it a consider- 
ably expanded concept of character formation in 
terms of attitudes, philosophy, and the like. Social- 
ization of personality has entered largely into the 
elementary school program. The secondary school 
has not as yet had its function clearly defined in 
the scale of education. It is secondary in more than 
one sense. It may be considered as fitting into the 
scheme of education between the elementary school 
and the university, or it may be considered as quite 
unnecessary for the purpose of fitting into society. 
Which sense is more important has yet to be clari- 
fied in the public and in the professional mind. In 
the field of higher learning, considering universi- 
ties and all extensions of education beyond the sec- 
ondary field, purposes lie largely between twin 
peaks, that of the exploration of the bounds of 
knowledge, and that of service to the community. 
The three fields of education, primary, secondary, 
and tertiary are such that a professional education- 
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ist cannot submit to the public a clear picture of 
unified purpose. There is a considerable measure 
of uncertainty in the ranks of the personnel of edu- 
cation as to the function of education in the social 
order. The medical profession and the legal pro- 
fession are not quite so uncertain as to their respec- 
tive functions. Their functions are clear, definite, 
understood. The personnel of the legal and medi- 
cal profession once trained take their place in the 
professional ranks without any uncertainty as to 
their function in society and the major purpose to 
be served. Not so in the field of education. Once 
trained the educationist finds himself the member 
of a profession in which purposes are conceived as 
many and diverse. 


DUAL REPRESENTATION 


Governments recognize their responsibility for 
the education of their peoples. The public finan- 
cing of educational facilities in a community gives 
the representatives of the people a measure of con- 
trol over the kinds of activities undertaken by those 
to whom the educative process is delegated. Edu- 
cationists are by virtue of their relative position in 
the social world agents of the parents and agents of 
the representatives of the parents—the govern- 
ment. The touchstones of action on the part of edu- 
cationists are therefore necessarily different from 
those that move the medical group. Whereas in 
the profession of medicine private individuals set 
up a code for ideal service to humanity, in the pro- 
fession of education public servants set up a code 
for ideal service. The two positions are different 
and necessarily so. Though the ideals of service 
may be the same, the fact of their emanating from 
differently constituted bodies means that the prac- 
tice of the services will be different. And if that is 
true, then it means that the educational agencies 
seeking professional status need to premise their 
building upon factors other than those shown by 
the medical profession. There is evidence today 
that the professionalization of education along the 
lines of other professions is not to be desired. The 
pattern of society is changing in such a manner 
that service organizations are being removed from 
private to public categories. The individual profes- 
sional person placed within a public service must 
necessarily assume a code different from one placed 
within a private service. The educationist today 
who uses other professional codes as evidence of 
the kind of code he wants is neglecting to take ac- 
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count of the social changes which are taking place 


today. 
INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 


The healthiest social organizations are those 
that have developed in accordance with the aims 
and ideals set by their intrinsic purposes. No social 
organization has succeeded that has taken as its 
model the aims and ideals of another and quite 
different social organization. The profession of 
education in seeking to secure its professional 
status by looking to the medical profession for its 
ideals and aims is treading the path of failure. It 
is true that in our society as at present constituted 
the financial returns of the medical man are great- 
er than those of the educationist, and in a material- 
istic society this will raise the question of social 
status, but the economics of the medical man do 
not apply to the economics of the educational man. 
To argue beyond this that the medical profession 
may serve as a model for the profession of educa- 
tion is to ignore some of the pertinent facts in the 
case. 

One fact is that education is a public service for 
which governments have assumed responsibility 
in the place of parents and delegated this respon- 
sibility to teachers. Any attempt to codify the pro- 
fession must recognize this fact. A second fact is 
that educationists are public servants paid by the 
public. A professional code must base itself upon 
this fact. A third fact is that education is rooted 
in the tradition of the humanities and has not yet 
set these aside entirely for scientific procedures. A 
fourth fact is that the basic necessities of life, food, 
shelter, and clothing, may in our society as at pres- 
ent constituted, be obtained without too great an 
emphasis on education. A fifth fact is that educa- 
tionists are personnel acting in place of parents 
without the confidence established by parents. A 
sixth fact is that educationists assume responsibility 
in a formal way for activities which are assumed by 
many agencies in the social order. These facts must 
be recognized by the profession of education in the 
process of securing its position in the community. 
The profession of education in seeking to secure 
its professional position must act in accordance 
with the principle of internal development rather 
than seek to develop by means of the principle of 
imitation. 

To BE A PROFESSION 

Education to be a profession can only seek to 

achieve this by means of adopting scientific pro- 
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cedures in all of its activities, recognizing that the 
analysis of science and the synthesis of art are com- 
plementary activities. The practice of education to 
be worthy of being classified as a profession must 
have clearly defined aims, rigidly held standards 
which may yet operate within a flexible philosophy, 
a body of personnel who are devoted to the aims 
and ideals of their profession, a definite and precise 
understanding as to what constitutes the material 
of education, a comprehension of the characteristics 
of the subjects of education, a publicly accepted 
understanding of the role of education in society, 
a missionary spirit of zeal and stamina to carry 
the message of education forward in the interests 
of the individual and of the group. A profession 
must stand for something, something vital, virile, 
necessary, essential to the well-being of the indi- 
vidual human being and of society. This something 
must grow out of the nature of the process of edu- 
cation itself. This something cannot be derived 
alone from an examination of the process of any 
other field of human endeavour. The social status 
of education can be bettered by improving the 
status of education as a profession. 





EDUCATION AND THE ESTHETIC 
(Continued from Page 397) 


ticular social content, such as intercultural edu- 
cation? If we wish students to acquire attitudes 
of tolerance, objectivity and sensitive aware- 
ness of the contributions of individuals, does 
this study indicate the fallacy of ‘teaching from 
without,” handing down generalizations as to 
proper attitudes through verbalistic appeals to con- 
science? 

Questions might be added to this list. The last 
point alone, the challenging of teaching methods 
in intercultural education, could conceivably indi- 
cate the necessity for a great change in such pro- 
grams as taught at present. 

More exhaustive study may discover some of the 
factors involved in producing the wholesome, 
democratically-minded person revealed in the Art 
Education graduate. If more evidence develops it 
will help to reinforce our often repeated warning 
of the necessity for the broad esthetic approach to 
educational problems. 





The United Nations employs 3,000 people in its 
headquarters, and is counted the world’s largest eam 
ployer of linguists. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


The Third National Conference on Unesco will be 
held in New York City September 9-13, 1951. 


Instead of a national meeting next year, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators will hold 
regional meetings as follows: 

February 23-27, St. Louis, Missouri; March 8-12, 
Los Angeles, California; April 5-9, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


We will need at least 50 per cent more classrooms 
over the next 10 years than we now have, says the re- 
port, ‘Citizens Look At Our Schoolhouses,” (15c from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) 

“By 1959-60, 270,000 new classrooms will be need- 
ed for increased enrollments in grades 1-12, 150,000 
for necessary replacements, 60,000 for reorganized 
school districts, and 40,000 for kindergartens and 
gtades 13 and 14.” The total cost of this “investment 
in America,” is estimated at $14,040,000,000. 


A United Nations Education Service on a subscrip- 
tion basis is being launched by the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. It will provide a bi-weekly newsletter with 
suggestions for teachers, select and distribute publica- 
tions and audio-visual material suitable for teachers 
and students, prepare handbooks for school observ- 
ances of such special events as U. N. Days, make ar- 
rangements to visit the United Nations, et cetera. It 
will support a permanent representative of the teach- 
ing profession at the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions to consult with educators and U. N. officials. 

The U. N. Educational Service will be priced ac- 
cording to the number of students in average daily at- 
tendance in your school system ; $20.00 for school sys- 
tems under 2,000 students, up to $50.00 for school 
systems above 25,000. Subscriptions and contribu- 
tions may be addressed to the United Nations Educa- 
tion Service, 1291 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Fifteen major issues in education before Congress 
are— 


1, What should be the place of the Office of Educa- 
tion in the federal structure? 

2. Should we launch a federal aid program for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools? 

3. Shall we adopt a permanent system of universal 
military training? 

4. Should we enact general aid to colleges and uni- 
Versities? 
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5. Should we establish a national scholarship and fel- 
lowship program? 

6. How should the ROTC be reorganized and ex- 
panded? 

7. Should we establish a long-range plan for federal 
help for public school construction? 

8. Should we establish a labor education extension 
service? 

9. What policy should govern future plans for vet- 
erans education? 

10. Should the federal government aid medical edu- 
cation? 

11. Should federal funds support public library serv- 
ice? 

12. What are the best ways to help in the support of 
vocational rehabilitation? 

13. What should be the role of the federal government 
in helping public school districts affected by federal ac- 
tivities? 

14. What changes should be made in the school lunch 
program? 

15. Should Congress approve interstate compacts for 
regional education? 


These issues are reviewed in the 135 page pamphlet, 
‘Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues 
Before Congress,” by Charles A. Quattlebaum, avail- 
able free while the supply lasts from the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


For effective programs of moral and spiritual edu- 
cation, the schools must have teachers of good char- 
acter, small classes, ample facilities and resources, plus 
cooperation from the home, the church, and other 
out-of-school agencies, says the Educational Policies 
Commission in “Moral and Spiritual Values in Public 
Schools.” The report of a two-year study suggests ten 
specific values as a basis for educational programs. 
Copies of the 100-page report may be obtained at 
$1.00 from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Where communication among staff members be- 
comes difficult as schools or school systems grow larger, 
an Advisory Council may be in order, say John R. Eales 
and Emery Stoops of the office of the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools. In Los Angeles 
County, each of eight divisions of the staff chooses 
representatives annually for an advisory council, which 
includes also representatives of non-certificated em- 
ployees. The advisory council sponsors recommenda- 
tions for consideration of the executive staff. The ad- 
visory council assists in planning for monthly staff 
meetings and an annual fall conference. 

“The administration is relieved of guessing what 
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the staff thinks about conditions which concern them 
and the staff is able to bring to the attention of the 
administration, in an orderly manner, those matters 
which need attention. The result has been improved 
service to the school district of Los Angeles County, 
and high staff morale.” 


A library of information on educational measure- 
ment is the new 819 page volume, Educational Meas- 
urement. Seventy-one authorities in the field of testing 
collaborated in its production. $6.00, from the Ameri- 
can Council of Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


The University of Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity cooperate in sponsoring a cooperative confer- 
ence for administrative officers of public and private 
schools, this year to be held July 9 to 15 on the theme, 
“Opportunities for Education in the next decade,” on 
the Chicago campus of Northwestern University. 


The Japanese people respect the administrative con- 
duct of the occupation regime, says William Russell 
Smith of Chicago. He is just back from a year in the 
American educational program in occupied Japan. 
“They happily tell you they never expected an occupy- 
ing country to conduct an occupation as America has 
done and continues to do on the basis of Christianity 
and Democracy.” He regrets Hollywood's presentation 
in the motion picture, “Tokyo Joe”; though partly 
filmed in Japan, he feels that a fairer picture of occu- 
pied Japan could be presented. 


Approximately seventy awards for University lectur- 
ing and advanced research under the Fulbright Act are 
available in the following countries: Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, Philippines, Burma, and 
Thailand. For information address the executive secre- 
tary, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 
Conference Board of Associated Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

In June an announcement will be issued concerning 
Openings in countries participating in the Fulbright 
program which operate on the standard academic year. 
These are Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Italy, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, and the United Kingdom 
Colonial Dependencies. 


Research Relating to Children, an inventory of 
studies in progress reported December 1, 1948 to June 
30, 1949 to the Clearing House for Research in Child 
Life, is published by the Children’s Bureau of the So- 
cial Security Administration of the Federal Security 
Agency. Supplement No. 1 reports studies July 1, 
1949 to March 31, 1950. Several hundred studies are 
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reported under the classifications Behavior and Per- 
sonality, Educational Process, Growth and Develop- 
ment, Physical Health and Disease, Pregnancy and the 
Prenatal Period, Social, Economic, and Cultural Fac- 
tors. Workers doing research with children who wish 
to register studies or request information about on- 
going research should write to Dr. Clara E. Councell, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


Enrollment in the junior college in the last two dec- 
ades bears an inverse relationship to employment op- 
portunities. That this relationship exists is a credit to 
American youth, and should make their elders more 
sympathetic to the plight of youth when the conditions 
of employability are unfavorable to youth. In today’s 
technological society the junior college age group has 
become one of the chief victims of unemployment, for 
twice as many in this group are unemployed as in any 
other employable age bracket. Yet society has not fully 
accepted responsibility for this group. Child labor was 
abolished, partly for humanitarian reasons, partly 
for economic reasons. The circumstances which have 
developed publicly supported high schools face the 
establishment of a network of institutions for further 
learning available to students who live at home. The 
need for better trained workers also indicates the de- 
velopment of this new institution for such training. 
To prepare the large group of young people to meet 
the complex demands of today’s society is becoming 
the unique responsibility of the junior college. 

From the high school, the junior college differs by 
its emphasis not only on an older age group but also 
on the preparation for vocational competence. From 
the university or senior college the junior college dif- 
fers by its emphasis on educating all the youth of all 
the people.—]John Lombardi, Dean of Instruction, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California. 


5,167 bills were offered in the current session of 
the California State Legislature; 600 and more bills 
affected schools and teachers. 


Only 2,100 occupational therapists are now engaged 
in practice, while at least 6,000 more are required. It 
is estimated that 12,000 occupational therapists would 
be needed if adequate treatment were to be given to all 
the patients mentally ill. A like number would be re- 
quired for the extension of services for the physically 
disabled. College graduates in industrial arts can take 
short courses to meet the emergency. For information 
address American Occupational Therapy Association, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


The Dominion of Canada has reduced the national 
debt over 14 per cent in the three years past. The G- 
nadian government has also announced the reduction 
of taxes by 32 per cent since the end of the war. 















Visiting the Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa 


ATTACKS ON EDUCATION 


Members of Iota Campus Chapter at Harvard Uni- 
versity are interested in waging a fight against the 
restriction of academic freedom which certain eco- 
nomic and political groups are presently imposing, 
and have suggested this as a project for District VI. 
Jota Chapter has begun to prepare for the fight by 
preparing evidence of infringements of academic 
freedom. 

Iota Chapter believes that public education in Mas- 
sachusetts is taking a beating at present. A committee 
for the study of current educational issues in Massa- 
chusetts is working on the project. 


The attack against public education was discussed 
at the November meeting of Alpha Epsilon Campus 
Chapter, University of Southern California, by Claude 
Reeves, assistant Superintendent of Senior High 
Schools in Los Angeles. When society creates a prob- 
lem, he said, it expects the schools to solve it. During 
the past twenty-five years the schools have been asked 
to teach good manners, provide home living classes, 
pre-marriage classes, and provide all kinds of classes 
to suit the particular aims of various groups, or supply 
a special course to counteract crime, divorce, accidents, 
etc. And then the public asks why the schools are not 
teaching the fundamentals! 

The three R’s are just as important today as they 
were years ago, but the complexities of daily living 
require more than that in order that our boys and 
girls can be adequately equipped to face life. Extensive 
counseling is necessary where teacher and administra- 
tor meet the parent. Often a parent’s whole attitude 
toward public education is conditioned by one unsat- 
isfactory experience with a teacher or administrator. 


The current attacks on public education, and school 
public relations, were discussed by C. C. Trillingham, 
L. A. County superintendent of schools, and Frank 
McIntyre, public relations representative of Centinella 
Valley area, at the November meeting of Epsilon Field 
Chapter, Los Angeles. Critics include those who do 
not want to pay their share of the cost of public edu- 
cation, some who are afraid of too much education 
for too many people, and frustrated parents whose dis- 
satisfaction with their children causes them to seek a 
scapegoat. Numerous “‘citizens committees” have been 
organized almost simultaneously in various localities. 

Administrators should carefully evaluate criticisms 
and give answers to those which are sincere. Many 
people with real complaints are misled and join those 
who want to ruin the schools. Both speakers agreed 
that the public needs to know more about the schools 


and what goes on in them, since present attacks are 
based on lack of knowledge and deliberate refusal to 
accept facts. 


The attack on education professors, academic free- 
dom, and on various aspects of education are all parts 
of a planned pattern of an attack on education in the 
United States, Alpha Iota Field Chapter, Jackson, 
Mississippi, was told at a breakfast meeting in Janu- 
ary. The speaker, T. M. Stinnett of Washington, D. C., 
is associate secretary of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. The 
requirement that all teachers sign loyalty oaths, he 
said, is a part of this pattern. Educators should take a 
strong position for the sacredness and sanctity of the 
individual, which objective can be achieved through 
the American public school system. 


DEFENSE 


Atomic bomb defense was discussed at the No- 
vember meeting of Beta Mu Campus Chapter, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, by Carl Cinnamon, head of the 
physics department at the University of Wyoming, 
who spent six weeks in Oak Ridge last spring studying 
this problem with other leading scientists. A system of 
defense involves a network of volunteer civilian 
scientists aided by recently developed sensitive instru- 
ments. Local science teachers possess the necessary 
knowledge and will be valuable in civilian atomic 
bomb defense. 


The Civil Defense officials are concerned about the 
apathy of the general public toward the possibility of 
atomic bomb attacks, said George R. Duncan, mem- 
ber of the Oakland Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
speaking at the November meeting of Alpha Field 
Chapter, in San Francisco. The public does not seem 
to realize the possibility of such an attack or the con- 
sequences of it. Unless the people are prepared for it, 
panic would become a terrific killer. Information is 
available to the public. The speaker solicited the co- 
operation of the schools to give to the students, and 
through them to the parents, the information which 
they now take so lightly. 


The problem of maladjustment of children was 
greater, in England, with those who were evacuated 
from their homes than it was with those who remained 
with their parents and experienced air raids, said Kurt 
Fantl in discussing the psychiatric aspects of civilian 
defense before the December meeting of Epsilon Field 
Chapter, Los Angeles. A film entitled “Grief” showed 
the behavior of infants and young children in a nor- 
mal situation, as contrasted with their “grief-stricken” 
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behavior when removed from their homes in which 
they were given love and care by their mothers ; this in 
spite of excellent physical care, diet, and surroundings. 

Specific planning for evacuation in plans for civil 
defense should avoid the use of institutional organi- 
zations where children would be without their moth- 
ers, the speaker said. Adults should resist and avoid 
demonstrations of despair or fear. The emotional re- 
sistance of children should be improved so they may 
face life successfully however grim it may be. 


Protection from both blast and heat of an atom 
bomb explosion can be found in well-constructed shel- 
ters, members of Sigma Field Chapter at Portland, 
Oregon, were told by Arthur H. Livermore, chemistry 
professor of Reed College who spoke at the January 
meeting. Two feet of concrete would provide protec- 
tion at the point of exploding ; at a half mile or more, 
the average concrete basement wall would be sufficient. 
Plentiful supplies of antibiotics and whole blood could 
save the lives of many persons exposed to normally fa- 
tal quantities of nuclear fission products. 


For LEADERSHIP 


The years ahead of America call for the most able 
leadership we can find, says the editor of Alpha Rho 
Campus Chapter’s News Bulletin (Johns Hopkins 
University). What are we doing to prepare our poten- 
tial best students to become the nation’s leaders ? Some 
teachers have to spend most of their time with stu- 
dents who are unable to learn to read, and the best 
students are necessarily neglected. 

It is true that superior students are graduating every 
year without much assistance or guidance from their 
instructors, but they could be more thoroughly edu- 
cated if they had more attention. We should not waste 
our intellectual resources! 


We are doing a poorer job of educating the gifted 
child now than we did several decades ago, said Evan 
Keisler at the November meeting of Alpha Chi Cam- 
pus Chapter, U.C.L.A. This is because of the chrono- 
logical age grouping which is almost unanimously used 
instead of grouping students by ability (such as read- 
ing ability) as was done in our 19th century schools. 
The present system is better, however, for the average 
child. 

The speaker defined a ‘‘gifted” child as a member 
of the top 2 to 5 per cent of the total school popula- 
tion whose IQ is 130 or above. Studies have shown, 
he said, that these children are superior in many ways 
to the average child and are better leaders. He advo- 
cated special education for gifted children through (1) 
enriching the curriculum to meet individual differences, 
(2) acceleration and (3) creation of special classes. 
A panel discussing the question expressed the fear 
that such segregation of gifted children might deprive 
them of their normal social contacts, and might create 


an “intellectual aristocracy” which would be apart 
from the ‘common man.” 


Pupils too often memorize but get no practical mean- 
ing from the study of English, mathematics and other 
“solid” subjects, Alpha Field Chapter (San Francis- 
co) members were told at their December meeting. 
The speaker was William A. Brownell, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of California at Ber- 
keley. He said vast improvements are needed in edu- 
cational methods. Teachers need to be helped to give 
children functional knowledge. Teachers must exam- 
ine their own teaching methods. Book knowledge must 
be combined with practical knowledge which will be 
useful to the student after he leaves the class, course, 
or school. 


Speaking on “The Educational Program of the 
Public Schools,” George T. Buswell told members of 
Xi Field Chapter, Sacramento, at their November 
meeting that too many administrators are satisfied to 
be the business managers instead of taking the educa- 
tional leadership. 

The speaker asked, what effort is being made at each 
grade level to make children self-reliant? What are 
children being taught to meet disappointment? We 
cannot “blueprint” for what is coming. We must teach 
people to learn to adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions. 


There never was a time when more “top-flight” 
leaders in education were so badly needed, said Henry 
H. Hill, president of Peabody College, at the October 
meeting of Alpha Iota Field Chapter at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. School men must refuse to take either a self- 
satisfied or a defeatist attitude. There is a need among 
educators for cooperation, for fairness in dealing with 
all Americans, and for a capacity for hard work. 


RESEARCH 


Eta Campus Chapter, University of Minnesota, has 
chosen for its special study this year the problems of 
school district reorganization in the State of Minne- 
sota. 


Alpha Gamma Campus Chapter, State College of 
Washington, reports that they have been busy during 
the past year with research on the progress of educa- 
tion in the public schools of Washington. Some of the 
findings of research are now near completion. 


Beta Alpha Campus Chapter, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, is cooperating with the Phi Delta Kappa Ne 
tional Commission on Support of Public Education 
in the study of “the effect of state and local financial 
practices on the educational program of each state.” 
This study is sponsored by the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. A committee of five 
men has been appointed by Beta Alpha Chapter to 
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make the study in Louisiana. They have secured the 
cooperation of the state department of education, the 
Louisiana Education Association, Louisiana School 
Boards Association, and the Parish Superintendents 
Association in making the study. (See “The Support 
of Public Education,” Edgar L. Morphet, THE PHI 
DELTA KaAPPAN, November, 1950.) 


Beta Mu Campus Chapter, University of Wyoming, 
has a committee at work making a nationwide study 
of criteria for selection of candidates as a basis for 
determining qualities of research, service and leader- 
ship. Support and cooperation of each campus and 
field chapter is requested. 


A project undertaken by Beta Field Chapter, St. 
Louis, is a study of the efforts of the men in teaching 
to supplement their salaries, and to what extent it is 
necessary for them to do so. A number of other 
studies are under consideration. 


A research project reported in the Xi (Sacramento) 
Field Chapter Newsletter in January was “Cadet 
Teaching in California State Colleges”—a survey of 
the cost, number of individuals involved, and clock 
hours of work required of cadet teachers per semester 
unit of credit in campus laboratory schools and in off- 
campus schools. 

During 1949-50, 612 college students did cadet 
teaching in five campus laboratory schools with an 
average daily attendance of 997.5, an average cost per 
unit of credit for cadet teaching of $139, and an 
average number of clock hours of work per semester 
unit of credit of 39. Two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-four college students did their cadet teaching 
in off-campus schools at a cost to the college budget 
of $15 per semester unit of credit earned. There was 
a large variation among the colleges in cost and other 
factors of the survey. 


A volunteer committee has been established in Omi- 
cron Field Chapter, Kirksville, Missouri, to study the 
problem of how some profitable work could be done 
in the field of human relationships in the public schools 
of the area, either individually or as a group. 


Research is one of the strong points of Sigma Field 
Chapter, Portland, Oregon, and the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association depends upon the chapter for re- 
search and speakers to promote legislation appropriate 
to education. 


A research program on teacher preparation in the 
area has been adopted by Beta Alpha Field Chapter 
at Mobile, Alabama. A scholarship fund for teachers 
is under consideration. 


Gamma Campus Chapter, University of Missouri, 
supports Missouri’s proposed constitutional amend- 
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ment to change the two-thirds vote necessary for pass- 
ing of school levies to a majority vote. The amendment 
was the subject of discussion at several meetings last 
fall. 


Epsilon Campus Chapter, State University of Iowa, 
has during the past year tried to help two Japanese pro- 
fessors studying at the State University of Iowa, to 
become acquainted with democratic processes as they 
function in American education. Activities outside 
their classroom work which the two men had an op- 
portunity to see included a faculty meeting at Univer- 
sity High School, the State Convention of Student 
Councils, and the Iowa State Education Association 
Convention. 


Eta Campus Chapter at the University of Minne- 
sota works through its program to bridge the gap be- 
tween educators and other professional and lay groups 
through consideration of joint problems, local and na- 
tional. A public relations program is maintained in- 
volving development of a speaker's bureau and co- 
operation with other civic groups in educational plan- 
ning. 


Theta Campus Chapter, Cornell University, at- 
tempts in its program planning to (1) enable mem- 
bers to have as much insight as possible into what men 
outside of the specific field of education are thinking 
about education, (2) to try whenever possible to hear 
from educators in other countries about developments 
in education there, and (3) to devote meetings to dis- 
cussions of matters in the national education field 
which appear to be of first-rate importance. 

Theta Chapter holds joint meetings whenever pos- 
sible with other educational groups and with other 
Phi Delta Kappans. A joint meeting is held annually 
with the Ithaca Schoolmasters’ Association, another is 
planned with members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


A project of Mu Campus Chapter to complete sum- 
maries of all theses and dissertations written in the 
school of education at the University of Texas is near- 
ing completion. Another project of Mu Chapter which 
has been carried on for some time is a radio program 
called “Healthy Living in Our County.” A kit for dis- 
tribution to other counties wishing to initiate such a 
program has been prepared by those working on the 
project. 


Omicron Campus Chapter, University of Nebraska, 
through its executive committee and a steering com- 
mittee of five members, is working to achieve a rea- 
sonable level of state financial support for Nebraska 
schools. Other projects include sponsoring of a ‘Small 
School Lecture” program, encouragement of reviews 
of doctoral papers, and coordination of activities of the 
several educational organizations on the campus for 
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more effective understanding and usefulness for the 
teaching profession. 


Rho Campus Chapter, New York University, plans 
to publish a directory of membership. Their last direc- 
tory was published in 1941. 


Formation of a F. T. A. Club at Lane High School 
in Charlottesville and establishment of an Education 
Day at the University of Virginia were two activities 
sponsored by Alpha Beta Campus Chapter relating to 
teacher recruitment, during the 41st fiscal year. On 
“Education Day” promising high school juniors and 
seniors were guests of the chapter. Opportunities in 
the teaching profession were emphasized and the young 
people were urged to consider teaching as their pro- 
fession. A tour of the department of education and 
University grounds, lunch, and a University baseball 
game were included in the day’s program. 


The furnishing of a seminar room in the education 
building of Kansas State College is being considered 
by Alpha Delta Campus Chapter as a memorial to the 
late Dean E. L. Holton, former head of the depart- 
ment of education and psychology. 


A gold medal for research was presented by Alpha 
Eta Campus Chapter, Temple University, at their 
November meeting, to Eugene A. Barrett, who gave 
a brief abstract of of his dissertation on the “Life and 
Services of John F. Hartranft.” 


A panel of prominent citizens and educators dis- 
cussed “The Proposed Philadelphia Home Rule Char- 
ter” at the December meeting of Alpha Eta Campus 
Chapter, Temple University. Each member of the 
panel was assigned five minutes, followed by a thirty 
minute period of discussion. 


Need for a College of Education building on the 
campus of the University of Tennessee has been 
studied recently by Alpha Kappa Campus Chapter. 
Another project has been the gathering of toys for 
children in Germany, through which hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of toys and educational materials were sent 
to German children. 


The program of Alpha Mu Campus Chapter, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, this year is built 
around “25 years of teacher education, where we have 
been and where we are going,” in honor of Alpha 
Mu’s 25th year as a campus chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


A scholarship is made available each year by Alpha 
Nu Campus Chapter at the University of Kentucky, to 
a junior in the college of education. A number of 
other projects are under consideration. 


A program planned to stimulate attendance of mem- 
bers of Alpha Pi Campus Chapter, Rutgers University, 
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has been planned for the full year, printed, and dis- 
tributed to all members. Besides a business meeting 
each month a professional meeting was planned for the 
same day, including dinner, group singing, chapter rit- 
ual, a research report by a member, a special speaker, 
and a special theme. Themes emphasized at successive 
meetings were welcome to new members, honor to past 
presidents and charter members, “County” nights, la- 
dies’ night, and initiation of members. 


Alpha Rho Campus Chapter at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has a “Roster Committee” currently at work 
preparing a complete roster of Alpha Rho members 
in a pocket size booklet. The roster will provide a page 
for each member, giving personal details. Other pages 
will include a brief statement of the chapter's objec- 
tives, brief résumé of the history of the chapter, and 
lists and achievements of present officers, past presi- 
dents, honorary members, and deceased members. 


One or more meetings of Alpha Sigma Campus 
Chapter (University of Denver) each year are devoted 
to the discussion of pertinent local, state, or national 
educational problems. Other plans for the year include 
search for better ways of interpreting the services of 
Phi Delta Kappa to the community, and assisting in 
the recruitment and selection of better teachers. 


An attempt is made by Alpha Phi Campus Chapter, 
Syracuse University, to put on every committee at least 
one member who was initiated within the last twelve 
months, for the fresh viewpoint of the new member. 
This is also intended to serve as training, with the 
member serving at least a second year on the same com- 
mittee. 

A chapter project this year is raising money for a 
loan fund for worthy but needy students in the teacher 
preparation program of the school of education at 
Syracuse University. 


A visual filing system has been set up for the mem- 
bership list of Alpha Chi Campus at U.C.L.A. Now 
it is possible to tell at a glance anything they want to 
know about any of their members, instead of having 
to look through addresso-graph plates, treasurers’ re- 
ports, and other membership lists for information. 
This has been a project of the executive committee. 


Phi Delta Kappans who come from another school, 
those who come back to school after teaching for some 
time, and new initiates, should have more attention 
from the members of a local chapter in order to gain 
or keep their interest in the fraternity, says the editor 
of the Newsletter of Alpha Chi Campus Chapter, 
University of California at Los Angeles. An effort 
should be made by the chapter to make these men 
welcome so they feel they are a part of the chapter. 
Some of the things that might help the situation are: 
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. Organization of a reception committee for each 
meeting 
. Introduce these men to 
(a) the faculty that are present 
(b) the officers of the chapter 
(c) other members with similar or different 
interests 
(d) other members who live in the same gen- 
eral area 

3. See that these men have other people to talk to 

during dinner 

4. Hold after dinner “Bull Sessions” about the 

meeting or any other problem of interest. 

The editor presented this as an action Research 
problem which needs some Leadership to carty out a 
Service program for Alpha Chi Chapter and its for- 
gotten members. 


An explorer and world traveler presented his own 
motion pictures at the November meeting of Alpha 
Omega Campus Chapter, Wayne University, Detroit. 
Showing the film, ‘Touring Glorious Michigan,” was 
Dennis Glen Cooper, head of the Exact Science Depart- 
ment of Sherrard Intermediate School in Detroit. His 
hobby of color photography has resulted in color films 
of national parks and recreational areas over a large 
part of the United States. 


A scholarship of $100 is awarded by Beta Alpha 


Campus Chapter, Louisiana State University, to the 
outstanding Sophomore who plans to make teaching 
his life’s work. The award is presented in the spring 
at Honors Day. 


Projects of Beta Gamma Campus Chapter during the 
past year include a gift of $100 to the George Wash- 
ington University Library for the purchase of books for 
the Education Reference Library, and purchase of filing 
boxes for a large collection of bulletins, pamphlets, and 
vertical file material given to the University. Publica- 
tion of a chapter directory is contemplated, to include 
a short sketch and picture of each member of the chap- 
ter. Another project being considered is production of 
a film strip on the undergraduate program of educa- 
tion at George Washington University. 


Beta Delta Campus Chapter, University of Colo- 
tado, offers two tuition scholarships to male students 
who have need, good records, and who show intentions 
of becoming teachers. A plan under consideration is to 
aid rural teachers to build professional libraries. 


The attractive cover of December Newsletter of 
Beta Epsilon Campus Chapter, University of Mary- 
land, is the work of Thomas Bush, an art teacher at 
Patterson Park High School, who has promised to do 
monthly covers for the newsletter. The winter land- 
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scape for this cover was done by the linoleum block 
method. 


“Human Relations Among Educators’ was the 
topic discussed by Earl T. Hawkins, president of State 
Teachers College at Towson, Maryland, at the Novem- 
ber meeting of Beta Epsilon Campus Chapter, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

The essence of success is based on getting the best 
out of those with whom we work. Humility is neces- 
sary—all of us are good in some things and not so 
good in others. Each individual is important, and ad- 
ministrators must avoid causing teachers or pupils any 
embarrassment. Group thinking is important. Demo- 
cratic action is voluntary and cooperative, and schools 
do not always use democratic procedures to obtain their 
objectives. Force and pressure are symptoms of weak- 
ness, and when taken away the job is liable to collapse. 


An annual directory containing the latest informa- 
tion on each member has been prepared by Beta Theta 
Campus Chapter at the University of North Carolina, 
and sent to each member. The chapter is working on 
a project to stimulate improvement in public educa- 
tion in the state of North Carolina and research in the 
University of North Carolina. It is hoped to recognize 
achievements in the projects by awards to persons who 
have made outstanding contributions. 


Programs at meetings of Beta Iota Campus Chap- 
ter (Washington University, St. Louis) during the 
past year have centered on consumer education, gen- 
eral education, higher education, the basic college pro- 
gram, and group process. 


Two dollars of each Beta Xi Chapter initiation fee 
is earmarked for the A. R. Mead Scholarship fund, 
established and administered jointly by Beta Xi Chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi, both at 
the University of Florida. 


Beta Pi Campus Chapter reports that, although en- 
rollment in many colleges has dropped this year, a new 
record has been set at Ball State Teachers College at 
Muncie, Indiana. The latest count is above 3,150. 


Beta Upsilon Campus Chapter at the University of 
South Dakota held weekly meetings during the past 
summer session, and during the winter meetings are 
held every two weeks. School legislation, school dis- 
trict reorganization, teacher retirement, and social se- 
curity have been studied and discussed. 


A study in contrasts was Robert S. Strickler’s ‘book 
report” to Beta Field Chapter, St. Louis, Missouri, at 
the October meeting. “Mitchell’s Geography of the 
World—1850” was contrasted with the present geog- 
raphy texts of the St. Louis Public Schools. In the 1850 
version Missouri received seven paragraphs, while 
Kansas City was not mentioned. St. Louis, Boonville, 

















Hannibal and a few other cities of the time received 
comment. Other contrasts in education included the 
fact that a modern writer had found that pupils re- 
sponded to praise, while the other described how, why, 
and where to spank. 


Goals of Epsilon Field Chapter, Los Angeles, during 
1950-51 as planned by their executive committee, are: 
(1) maintain the high standard of monthly programs, 
(2) expand membership, (3) utilize the skills of mem- 
bers, (4) cooperate with district and national officers. 
It is planned to draw as many members as possible 
into the activities of the chapter through expansion of 
committee work and participation in local and national 
fraternity activities. 


Interesting programs reported by Nu Field Chapter, 
Chicago, include a report on the inside operations and 
ramifications of the European Recovery Plan during 
1948-1949 by Henry B. Arthur, vice-president of 
Swift and Company, who was economic adviser to 
Averill Harriman for six months; and the story of 
transporting His Majesty the King of Saudi Arabia to 
a meeting with President Roosevelt during World 
War II, by the ship’s captain, J. S. Keating, U. S. Navy 
Commander, Great Lakes Naval Training Center. 


An interesting feature of Alpha Beta Field Chap- 
ter’s Newsletter, Tacoma, Washington, is a “serial” 
story of the origin and growth of the chapter. A brief 
résumé is given of each meeting, the speakers and 
their topics, and the most important items of business 
considered. 


Alpha Iota Field Chapter at Jackson, Mississippi, 
tries to place chapter members into organizations or 
to serve on committees working in the interest of edu- 
cation. The chapter volunteered its services when the 
Citizens Commission on Education was being organ- 
ized in Mississippi, and a representative attended the 
organizational meeting. 


Proposals for state aid, district reorganization and 
school finance have received much attention at meet- 
ings of Alpha Xi Field Chapter, Des Moines. A real 
effort is also made to have members of the chapter be- 
come aware of the activities of Phi Delta Kappa else- 
where. 


A project being considered by Alpha Tau Field 
Chapter at Salem, Oregon, is that of providing back 
copies of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, at the request of 
the librarian of the Oregon State College library. 


Programs of Alpha Phi Field Chapter at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, this year include such subjects as mental health 
clinics, visiting teacher programs in public schools, 
and tax support of schools. Emphasis is also placed on 
teacher recruitment through F.T.A. clubs. 
Attendance at Alpha Psi (Utica, New York) Field 
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Chapter meetings is encouraged by interesting pro- 
grams. Members are scattered over a twenty-mile area. 
Monthly meetings are held regularly, in several towns 
in the area. One of Alpha Psi’s outstanding programs 
this year was a panel discussion in November on “'Se- 
curing better articulation between colleges and secon- 
dary schools.” A better guidance program and better 
teaching of reading in the secondary schools was rec- 
ommended as a solution of the problem. 


Beta Campus Chapter, Columbia University, reports 
initiation of approximately 350 men into Phi Delta 
Kappa each year, many of whom go out into positions 
of educational leadership all over the nation and the 
world. Beta encourages its members to affiliate with 
campus or field chapters in whatever areas they may 
locate. 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa are urged to take a 
more active and responsible part in the work of the 
fraternity, both as members of the local chapter and 
of the fraternity as a whole, in a “message from the 
president” of Pi Campus Chapter, University of Illi- 
nois, in the January Newsletter. Members have no right 
to accept the benefits and recognition extended to Phi 
Delta Kappans without giving the fraternity active 
and willing support. The chapter and the fraternity 
will achieve educational leadership only as the mem- 
bers individually have a positive interest in the fra 
ternity’s program. 


In an attempt to enlist the interest of faculty mem- 
bers, Tau Campus Chapter at the University of Penn- 
sylvania sends individual letters to each faculty mem- 
ber, several are invited as guests of the fraternity each 
meeting, the newsletter is sent to each faculty mem- 
ber whether or not they are members of Tau Chapter, 
and a notice is placed on faculty bulletin boards just 
before each meeting. Results have been good. 


Phi Delta Kappa Service Keys and other awards 
have been received by members of Alpha Zeta Campus 
Chapter at the University of Arizona. The retiring dean 
of the College of Education, J. W. Clarson, Jr., re- 
ceived a special award in recognition of his many 
years of service to Phi Delta Kappa and Alpha Zeta 
Chapter. A second Service Award in recognition of 27 
years of loyal service to the fraternity was received by 
J. F. Walker, who has served as secretary and historian 
of Alpha Zeta Chapter. E. W. Montgomery, superin- 
tendent of Phoenix Schools, received the service key at 
a banquet last April; he has been an active member of 
Alpha Zeta, and Alpha Sigma Field Chapter in Phoe- 
nix, for 14 years. Another service key was received by 
Emil L. Larson for many years of service as treasurer. 


Keep your correct address on file with your chapter 
secretary and the national office! 
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Zeto—Detroit, Michigan. Paul T. Rankin, Assistant Superintendent, 
Board of Education, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

Ete—Santa Barbara, California. Axel Jensen, Business Manager, 
Oxnard Union High School, Santa Barbara, California. 

Theto—Kansas City, Missouri. Shelley Peters, 8000 Johnson 
Drive, Merriam, Kansas. 

Teta—State of South Dakota. Russell E. Jonas. Black Hills Teach- 
ppo—Warrensburg, Missouri. A Fleming, Central - 

oe State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. , 


Lambda—State of ee Charter surrendered 
ea E. Michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
uncie, In 
a Ry a Leander Binna, 1550 East 65th Place, Chi- 
llino: 
Xt acramento, California. Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior 
College, Socrangente Calif 
Omicron—Kirksv qi H. Allen, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, ." 
pin'San A Antonio, Lee Alfred Lehmberg, 325 Pruitt Avenue, 
“om Antonio, 
Rhe—Fistsbarg, fo O. F. Grubbs, 301 E. Quincy, Pittsburg, 
Kan 
Si Portland, Oregon. James V. Blake, 7454 S. W. Corbett, 
Po tet 9, POT eee yy 
Tau—Sal tah. Russell H. Goodman, Jordan Junior 
Hi School, 10 "Wont 6 6th South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Up. ilon—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Harvey A. Manske, 2801 N. Le- 
feber Avenue, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsi 
Phi—Tulsa, O a. Charles Orr, 4901 E. 3rd Street, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
Chi—Terre Hove Indiana. Charter surrendered 
Pot Omahe hee ay ska. Fred Wicoe, Jr., 7620 Bellevue Bivd., 
Oma e 
Omeg n Diego, California. Jack W. Salyers, 5260 North Thorn 
, San Diego 5, California. 
Alpha— Lemsten, Texas. Dale H. Perkins, 2324 Dryden 
pee tete. Welinnen. Be Myb Lion 
Al; eta—Tacoma, rtrum yhre, 
ee School, South <<. 4 A St., Tacoma 8, Washington. 


Alpha Gomma—Kalzmazoo, Roger Zinn, Director 
Andio-Vieual Education, - rg ingen Public Schools, Grand 


pids, Michigan 

Alpha Delta—South Bend, Indiana. Glen M. Cree, 1009 E, Misha- 
waka Avenue, Mishaw ndiana. 

Al ~ A, silon—Hammond, "Indiana. C. T. Coleman, Hammond 

ool, Hammond, Indiana. 

Al he "Zeta Evansville, Indiana. Hubert Scott, 1200 E. Powell, 
vansviile 

Alpha Elo~Ladianapalis, Indiana. Richard Emery, 4112 Otterbein, 
ndianapolis 4, Indiana. 


Alpha ha Theta—Bloomington, Illinois, (Charles L. Cox, Bloomington 
ig 


h School, Bloomin Illin 
Alpha loteo—Jackson, ississippi. *Erast Borinski, Tougaloo Col- 
e, Tougaloo, Mississi sippi. 
Alpha Kappa—Appleton, Wisconsin. Merlin J. Lucia, 1023 Wilson 
Avenue, Green yyy Wisconsin. 
Alpha Londo Tes rt Wayne § Sotiene Kermit Leininger, 3404 S. 
ebster Street, Fi Indiana. 
Alpha e—Laleaan, ledinne. ‘aie Lipviie, Washington School, 
fayette Public Schools, Lafayette, Indiana. 
se u—Toledo, Ohio. Ira Baumgartner, Sylvania High School, 
lvania, Ohio. 
a Xi—Des 7am, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 Third Street, 
Moines 9, Iowa. 
Alpha Omicron—Charleston, Illinois. H. J. Arnold, Eastern IIli- 
nois State — mel aig: Illinois. 
Alpha Pi—Macomb, Illinois. Denton White, Prin. of High School, 
ushnell, Illinois. 
Alpha Rho—Bakersfield, California. Thomas Springer, 106 Flower, 
ne California. 
o> ma—Phoenix, Arizona. Fred McDonald, 1517 East Al- 
gy oad, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Alpha Tau—Salem, Oregon. ~ ag R. Thompson, Oregon Col- 
ege of Education, Monmouth, O 
a Upsilon—Cape Girardea eee. Ed Gilbert, Supervisor, 
tate College Elementary Shoble Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Alpha Phi—Cedar Falls, Iowa. Herbert Silvey, lowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Alpha Chi—Santa Ana, ‘California. James H. Graves, Orange- 
thorpe School, Fullerton, California. 
Alpha Psi--Utica, New York Roy Mitchell, Hew York State In- 
stitute of Applied Arts & Sciences, vee 
naeee Xruold, 1018 


—, Omega—San Jose, California. 

amino Ramon, San Jose, ifornia. 

Beta Alpha—Mobile, Alabama. Walter M. Phillips, 555 Charles 
Street, Mobile, Alabama. 

Beta Beta—Sprin eld, pineud. O. P. Trentham, Southwest 
Missouri State liege, S ringfeld, Missouri. 

eta Gamma-—San Luis Obis California. A. G. Wilson, 1343 
Higuera Street, San Luis Obispo California. 

Beta Delta—Pasadena, California. Po pailey Howard, 1088 N. Hol- 
liston Avenue, Pasadena 6, California. 

Beta tie kee Washington. Fred Kramlich, Lewis & 

att High Sc ine 9, Washington. 

eta 2ete—Chice, | California. Frank Laycock, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Beta Eta—Garden City, New York. Paul A. Erlanson, 115 Duane 

potteets Farmingdale, New York. 

ela Theta—Tulare, California. J. Harvey McCammon, Coordina- 
tor of Instruction Materials, Tulare County. Visalia, California. 


Beta Iota—Ashland, Alvin Miller, Southern Oregon Col- 
Ph Remsen Aasfind Grego, Errol P. Roquet, 4545 
Faculty Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. : 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
DISTRICT I 
Drege, Idaho, and Montana; British 
Victor N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison Street, Milwau- 
Univer- 


STATES: W: 
Columbia and 
esentative: 


Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, cones, Ir 2 230 a 
sity of Woiocten, Sentte 
Booth, 1703 . Boise, Id ce: 
DISTRICT II 


STATES: California, Nevada, Ariz 
Lower California and Sonora in M 


ibe SC. Whinaaty, 25: cen Pee Aan 


om ‘Californ 
aS EB- ial *. ya ean ‘Canada “asd, 


Coordinators: ¥-- 
24 Stones it 

Really 2308 Base Prim Bsns Weber, Colles So 

Meter: Ill 


Utah; Victor H. Kelley, 2 

STATES: Kansas, oe Ottehone, Arkansas, Texas; Mexico, 
except that portion in District 

Representative: Ernest M. yo ly 508 E. Carlton St., Pittsburg, 


Coordinators: Clarence % 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Ernest 
tion, University, of Ka of Kansas, La Haiphy MeGul 
1 . Arvin N. Donner, 3341 W ita, Hous- 
Garlin, T. 

SJ. Alderson, Sutton Hall 105, University of Texas, 

; Albert L. Ford, Texas State College for Women, 


Denton, re 
DISTRICT IV 


STATES: y ge \o— North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota; Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


in Canada. 
Rep esentative: M. L. Cushman, 218 Curtis Hall, Iowa State Col- 
ege, Ames, Iowa. 
Comeinstonss J. Leonard Coliees of R emis, College of 
Vai Laramie, Wyomi 
blic Enstruction, 


Utah, and New Mexico; 
and the Territory of 


wn, * mms 


Davies, 
of Io Iowa City, Iowa; M 
niversity Ce 


tion, St. Paul 1 3 A. 
Education, Sete Capitol, Bismarck, North Dakotas 
Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South =o 


DISTRICT V 
STATES: Michigan, _tMigets, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 


Virginia; Ontario 
Representative: J. Roy Leevy, Education Building, Purdue Uni- 
Renfrow, Whittier 


versity, Lafa , Indiana. 
Coordinators: er W. School, Osage and 
Woodlawn Avenues, Cincinnati 5, Ohio; Russell S. Merkel, = 
— S Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana; E. O. cc 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois; Victor O. Horn- 
bostel, 2405 i" Avenue, Madison 4, Wisconsin; Edward C. 
Cieslak, 15414 Greenlawn, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


DISTRICT VI 


STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode _ Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Connecticut, and rict of umbia; Quebec, 
New Brunswi Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island in 


da. 
Representative: Ira M. Kline, 177 Gibson Avenue, White Plains, 


ew York. 
Coordinators: Ernest R. Caverly, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Howard G. Andrus, 102 Stone Hall, 
Cornell University Ithaca, New York; Clarence M. Long, 
oat Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; Deane 
. Webber, The Haverford School, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT VII 


inia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
—— ississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Ken- 
tuc 


Representative: Gladstone H. Yeuell, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Alabama. 

Coordinators: Harold P. Adams, University of Kentucky, Lex 
ington, Kentucky; Rex L. Burrow, R ale, Mississippi; 
Robert M. Fink, 410 North Street Chapel ~* North Carolina; 
T. Ross Fink, Peabody College, Nashvil le, ne 
R. Foster, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida; J. L. 
{enaeaeer orerey of Virginia, ‘Peabody Hall, Charlottesville, 

Virginia; W Lawrence, Louisiana State University, Ba 

Rouge, Louisiana; Jackson R. Sharman, University of jabama, 
University, Alabama. 


STATES: Vi 





Phi Delta Kappa Directory of Chapters 


For your convenience in remitting dues, this directory contains the name and the address of the officer 
to whom dues in each chapter are sent. Dues for the 43rd fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa are payable be- | 


fore June 1, 1951. 


Should you change your address, please notify the chapter officer here listed, and also the national office 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. It avoids confusion when you give both yours 


of Phi Delta Kappa, 


b 


old and your new address, your chapter and roll number. 


CAMPUS CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Atpua—Indiana University. Dean Malsbary, Hoosier Courts, 30-5, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Bera—Columbia Unversity. Abraham Bernstein, Box 611, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

Gamua—-University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 46 W. Blvd. So. 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Detra—Stanford University. James A. Saum, Cubberly Building, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

Erstton—State University of lowa. David R. Meade, College of 
Education, East Hall State University of Iowa, lowa oo owa. 

Zeta—University of Chicago. Norman E. Steinbach, Dept. of 

tion, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark rs Any Chi- 

cago 37, Hlinois. 

Era—University of Minnesota. Ralph Reeder, 211 Burton Hall, 
University ~ g) Receren Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Tueta—Cornell University. Keith D. Holmes, Room 203, Stone 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

lora—Harvard University. David V. Tiedeman, Walker House, 
40 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Kapra—University of Kansas. Otho M. Rasmussen, Room 120, 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Lamppa—University of California. John Urlaub, care Mrs. Gladys 
Pedersen, 647 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7, California. 

Mu—University of Texas. Sam M. Gibbs, Box 1680, University 
Station, Austin 12, Texas. 

ae rey of Washington. 

University of Washington, 

Xn University of Pittsburgh. Gordon E. 
Street, Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania. 

Onrcron—University of Nebraska. W. C. Meierhenry, 305 Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

P1—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, 404 N. Goodwin Ave- 


nue, Urbana, Illinois. 
Stephen G. Rich, P. O. Box B, Ve- 


Ruo—New York University. 
rona, New Jersey. 

Oscar F. Schaaf, 120 Arps Hall, 

Columbus 10, Ohio. 


S1ema—Ohio State University. 

Ohio State University, 

ey of Pennsylvania. Daniel S. Jacoby, Eisenlohr 
Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
Urstton—Northwestern University. ~~ - M. Impens, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pur—University of Wisconsin. Robert G. Petzold, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Cu3—University of Oregon Howard Akers, 1599 Villard, Eugene, 

regon 
~~ sy 4 College. L. G. Kennamer, Jr., Box 212, Peabody 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
2ca—University of Michigan. Frank W. Lanham, School of 
em University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Avena Atpna—University of Oklahoma. Harrell E. Garrison, 
1413 McKinley, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Aupna Beta—University of Virginia. Robert H. Barr, Room D, 
Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Apna GamMa—State Col ege of Washington. Robert Groeschel, 
703 Church Street, Pullman, Washington. 

Apna Detta—Kansas State College. Donald F. Showalter, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Apna Epsiton—University of Southern California. Mrs. Ruth 
Farrar, office secretary, 4021 Degnan Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 

Acpua Zeta—University of Arizona. Kenneth Tipling, College of 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Avena Era—Temple University. Paul Phillips, Box 141, Temple 
a Broad & Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia % 


Swenigerania. 

AP HEeTA—University of North Dakota. Carl V. Peterson, 
$05 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

ALPHA Tota—University of Cincinnati. Omer W. Renfrow, Sr., 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Atpua Karra—University oF Tennessee. Ira Chiles, P. O. Box 
1626, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

ALPHA Lamepa—Boston University. Ernest R. Spinney, 332 Bay 
State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

ALPua Mu—Colorado State College of Education. James O’Rorke 
care W. L. Knies, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 

Arua Nu—University of Kentucky. Harold P. Adams, Room 229, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 
Kentucky. 


Francis F. Powers, 230 Education 
Seattle 5, Washington. , 
Dannels, 7434 Irvine 


Alms X1—University of Alabama. Robert C. i : 
| Callens of Rdscation, University of ‘Alsbame, Univeraanii 


poo on ‘ 
Avrza Omicron—Claremont Join o Hackney, 5210 N, Will 
monte Avenue, T: City, 
ALPHA ——_ siyerety. Patrick . White, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New 


Uni Thomas 
3 East 25th and. 
Williams Street, 
of Physical Education and Athletics, Room 4, 
University of Utah, Salt 
Syracuse 5 
New York. es : 
ALPHA Psi—University — Carl j. Heintz, 100 
Detroit 27, Mich 
Bera Bera—North Texas State College. Joe 
13208 Aleutian Ave, Rockville, Maryland. 
Beta eee Fs nae of re Maryland. Donald C. Hennick, 


Atrxa Ruo— mend Hi "Daivertiy, : ol 

ALPHA Stcqs—University = Denver. ur W. Beck, 275 s. 

ALPHA Tan—-Penniaieaais = College. John W. Masley, School ” 
¢ Moffatt men fe: 
tate ennsy) aM 

Aupua Ursrnon—Uat € Utah. Burton Miller, Park 310, 
PHA Pu1—Syracuse bn gg Cat Edinger, 211 Slocum — 
Hall, School of Education, Syracuse sive 

Avena Cu1—University of Coltfosnien at Los Angeles. Darrell 
Marks, 1014 4th Street Santa Monica ifornia, 
Avenue, Buffalo 10, New York. 

ALPHA Omnaa—Wayne University. Homer E. Knight, 15402 Wa: 

Bera pete State University. C. L. Madden, P, QO 
Box 8729, University Station, Baton 3, Louisiana, 

arold Farmer, N 

Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 

Beta Gamma—George Weeiegeen University. Edward G. 

Bera Detta—University of Colorado. Sam Ki p, 953 Regent — 
Street, Boulder. rv ag . 
Cottage Avenue, Ces vee a 

Beta ZetTa—Oklahoma College. Sonnenme M. Pruitt, Ok 


homa A. & M. Coll Stillwater, Okaho 
Bera Era—Western ge, Sel College. onan MacDonald, F 
ment Public School Superintendent, Parchment, Michi 
Beta Toeta—Univ of North Carolina. Joseph M. 

P. O. Box 921, Cha Hill, North Carolina. o i 
Bera lora—Washington University. Wilbur M. Shankland, Wash ~~ 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. é 
Beta Kapra—lIowa State College. Eldon M. Drake, 220 C 
Hall, Iowa State Ames, Iowa. ee: 
Bera Lamspa—Indiana State Teachers College. Lonzo Jones, In 
diana State Teachers College, iy, Loy Indiana. : 
Beta Mu—University of Wyomi Hitch, Rm. 311, 
Normal Building, University of Wyoming, "Soca Wye say 

Beta Nu—University of Mississippi. Lytle €. bt rae. Un 
of Mississippi, Box 245, Universi 

Beta X1—University of Florida. Herman cheat, i 
Physical Education, Health, and Athletics, University of 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Beta Omicron—Utah ~<a A tural College. Willard W. 
Bruce, 1058 Crescent Dri , Utah. % 

Beta Pi—Ball State Teachers C ollege. Duane Sandgren, 
Pauline, Muncie, Indiana. 

Bera ge wt of New Mexico. David L. Walker, 1405 E : 

2 Coun. An. 7, 2 yeeee Rew = }. “4 
eTa Sicma—Brig oung University. Max J. Berryessa, 
N. 12th East, Provo, Utah. 

Bera Tau—Uni of Hawaii. Robert S. Kikawa, 3632 W: 
Ave., Honolulu H. ; 

Brera Ursizon—University of Be South Dakota. Richard Combs, 
Dakota Street, Vermillion th Dakota. 

Beta Pu1—University o gt hy A. B. Smith, care 
Knoblauch, Division yo University Extension, Va 
Connecticut, Storrs. Connecticut. 


FIELD CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Alpha—San Francisco, California, Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 
treet, San Francisco 14, California ; 
Beta—St. Louis, Missouri. John A. Phillips, 5733 Cabanae, : | 


Louis 12, Missouri. 
Gamma—Topeka, Kansas. P. E. Oyler, 1221 Boswell, 


Kansas. 
Daten-Deditiin California. Donald D. Quinn, 1470 “O” 


Fresno, California. : 
Epsilon—Los Angeles. teenie, Walter D. Cannon, 2067 G 


Avenue, Apt. 8, Long Beach 6, California. 
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